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Graduation and Wedding Gifts 
Suggestions From The Wanamaker Jewelry Store 


“Presents Endear Absents,”’ 
said Charles Lamb—and 
these are some gifts that 
might truly endear the givers 


For the Girl Graduate 


Watches Rings 
Lockets Mesh Bags 
Bracelets Vanity Cases 
Bar Pins Necklaces 


For the Boy Graduate 

Watches Chains 

Fobs Rings 

Scarf Pins Tie Clips 
Cuff Buttons Collar Buttons 


For the Bride 

Tea Sets Flower Baskets Hall Clocks 

Coffee Sets Service Plates Enameled Boudoir 
Centre Pieces Sandwich Trays Accessories 

Fruit Bowls Candlesticks Chests of Silver Flatware 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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BOOK BRIEFS 


Fiction 
Flood Tide. By Daniel Chase. The 


Macmillan Company. 


| 





A novel of business life, following the | 


career of a man from his boyhood of small 
beginnings up. Mr. Chase shows a fine 
understanding of human nature into which 


| 


he infuses a spirit of aspiration that is up- | 


lifting and inspiring. 

Blown in By the Draft. By Frazier 
Hunt. Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.25. 

These are tales by a drafted man, who 
writes these stories of America’s Army of 
Freedom in the making. The tales are full 
of humorous touches and human interest; 
they are especially valuable for the light 
they throw on the attitude and life of the 
men who have been taken into the Army 
folds through the selective draft 


Tales from a Famished Land. By Ed- 
ward Eyre Hunt. Doubleday, Page & 
Company. $1.25. 

Fourteen tales growing out of the ex- 
periences of an American who served on 
the Commission for the Relief of Belgium. 
These are based on real facts; they touch 
the heart with their pathos and bring home 
to us the whole horrible fact of a War we 
must win for Civilization. 


Long Ever Ago. By Rupert Hughes. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 

Short stories by a popular author who 
now essays to portray the Irish in America. 
The tales are full of humanity and humor. 


Road That Led Home, The. By Will 
E. Ingersoll. Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 

A pleasant love-story of a young school- 
teacher in the wheat country. He. finds 
fresh inspiration for life in a girl who 
reflects the spirit of the great West. 


Chronicles of St. Tid. By Eden Phill- 
potts. The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Short stories of Devon and the West 
Country. There is a touch more of humor 
in the tales than Mr. Phillpotts has of late 
been guilty of. 


Great Adventure, The. By Peter Stuy- 
vesant. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

The first English translation of a Dutch 
work, telling the story of the founding of 
New York. It is a book akin to Irving’s 
“Knickerbocker’s History of New York;” 
it might be called a “Holland Knicker- 
bocker.” At any rate it is full of interest- 
ing detail, and gives a most accurate and 
colorful picture of the first settlers of New 
Amsterdam. 

Kitty Canary. By Kate Langley 
Bosher. Harper & Brothers. 

This is the story of a girl’s Summer. 
Kitty Canary is a Southern belle; she has 


} 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Latest D. P. Books 


New Fiction 


The Making of George Groton 
By Bruce Barton 


It took a hard knock to make George Groton realize that his 
business “‘success’’ was not success at all. A hard knock—and a 
wholly charming young girl. 


A book packed full of the optimism of the editor of “Every 
Week.” Net $1.40. 


Pieces of Eight 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


Pirates, doubloons, dark eyes and daggers, woven into a plot 
that will make the most confirmed novel reader gasp with amaze- 
ment. Net $1.40. 


The Holy City: Jerusalem II. 


By Selma Lagerlof 


Especially interesting at this time because of the recent capture 
of Jerusalem by the British, is this story of Ingmar Ingmarsson 
and the other Dalecarlians in their historic pilgrimage to Palestine. 
A companion volume to Miss Lagerlof’s great classic ‘‘ Jerusalem.” 
Net $1.50. 


Juvenile 


Children’s Second Book of Patriotic Stories; The 
Spirit of ’61 
Edited by Helen Winslow and Asa Don Dickinson 


A selection of stories about Lincoln and the Civil War for “big, middle-sized and 
little” children. Answer our President’s call to help instil patriotism in the hearts of 
the future generations by reading these stories aloud to them. Especially adapted for 
library and class-room use. 


One of four such books edited by the Dickinsons. Net $1.25. 
New War Books 


History of the World War 
By Frank H. Simonds 


A beautiful set of five volumes that you will want to read 
carefully and place in your library for future reference. Mr. 
Simonds is considered an authority on the events of the day. 
Volumes I and II now ready. Net $3.50 each. 


Blocking New Wars 
By Herbert S. Houston 


A clear, concise argument in favor of employing economic 
pressure in preventing future wars, written by a member of the 
Committee of the Chamber of Commerce on the Economic Re- 
sults of the War. Net $1.00. 


The Way Out of War 
By Robert T. Morris, F.A.C.S. 


Dr. Morris gives us in his humorous, chatty manner, his 
answer to this problem. He bases his arguments on the scientific 
truths of biology—something new? Yes, but when you have 
read this book, you'll feel convinced that his theory is correct. 
Net $1.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY 
NEW YORK 





a host of lovers and she leads them all 
a merry dance. It is a light, wholesome 
little story that would be better appreciated 
in a time when we are not all so seriously 
concerned as we are now with the War. 


Lost Naval Papers, The. 
Copplestone. 
$1.50. 

A thrilling story based on episodes taken 
out of the reports of the Secret Service. 
It is full of excitement and surprise, and 
shows what wonderful things are occurring 
in this most unusual of Wars. 


E. P. Dutton & Company 


Source, The. By Clarence Buddington 
Kelland. Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 

The story of a Vermont woodsman who 
did “his bit” in his own peculiar way, but 
made a mighty good job of it. 


Skinner’s Big Idea. 
Dodge. 


The immortal Skinner was the member 
of a business firm. Left in a position of 
trust he had a great idea, which he cour- 
ageously worked out to the surprise and 
advantage of some of his people who had 
been deemed too old to give good service. 


3y Henry Irving 
Harper & Brothers. 50 cents. 


Transactions of Lord Louis Lewis, 
The. By Roland Pertwee. Dodd, Mead 
& Company. $1.50. 

Clever episodes in the life of an eccentric 
English collector of rare china. Strange 
things happened in the course of Lord 
Louis’s pursuit of the beautiful impossible 
things, with the result that we have a series 
of ludicrous and unusual situations. 


On the Stairs. By Henry B. Fuller. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

A story of Chicago from 1875 to 1916. 
The careers of two men are shown,—one 
man proceeds up the ladder of success; the 
other man goes steadily downward. It is 
a study in contrasts with much that is 
interesting in the way of colorful episode. 


Finding of Norah, The. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. 75 cents. 

Here is a girl with a real problem: Can 
she marry a man with whose views on the 
War and patriotigm she is not in sympathy? 
Norah solves her problem—let the autho 
tell you how. She is delightfully enter- 
taining. 

Path of Error, and Other Stories, The. 
By Joseph M. Meirovitz. The Four Seas 
Company. $1.00. 

A volume of significant tales of the con- 
temporary social struggle: of hardships and 
trials, some too great to overcome, some 
gladdened by the love of life in spite of 
all;—keen sketches of well-known charac- 
ters in the present economic system, the 
striker, the boss, the town newspaper editor, 
the professional reformer, the recruit, and 
many others ;—altogether a powerful set of 
stories. 

The author came to this country as a 
Russian political refugee, and has been an 


By Bennett | 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





NEW FICTION 
To Head the 


Season’s Lists 


By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim 
$1.50 net 


By Mark Lee Luther 
$1.50 net 





By William Johnston 
$1.40 net 


By James Hay, Jr. 
$1.50 net 


AT 

ALL 
BOOK 
SELLERS 


THE PAWNS COUNT 


‘America first, America only, mer- 
ica always,” is the motto of the hero- 
ine of Oppenheim’s new novel of inter- 
national intrigue, in which he unveils 
the machinations of the pro-German 
plotters in the United States. 


THE HOPE CHEST 


When Tom Ballantine married the 
prize beauty in his millionaire father's 
chain of candy stores, there began a 
series of romantic adventures decidedly 
not of the melodramatic sort. Here 
is a social comedy of a high order to 
please the most exacting reader. 


THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS 


A remarkable mystery story in 
which valuables disappear from locked 
safes; written and whispered warn- 
ings come out of nowhere; and a 
murder is committed behind locked 
-all in a New York 


doors modern 


apartment. 


MRS. MARDEN’S ORDEAL 


A young society matron loses her 
memory following the discovery of 
the murder of a guest at her reception. 
She alone holds the key to the 
mystery, and the untangling makes an 
absorbing tale. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Publishers 


Boston 
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A Remarkable Biography 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
STEPHEN GIRARD 


MARINER AND MERCHANT 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER 
7 illustrations, 2 volumes, Octavo. $5.00 net 

It seems strange that there has never been an adequate biog- 
raphy of te famous Stephen Girard, but the subject has now 
been handled by a master hand. From the immense mass of 
material available, John Bach McMaster has been able to build 
up a great story, told in large part by Girard himself, through 
his letters, papers and memorandum concerning events and 
people. It is not only the story of a noted man, who left his 
impress upon history, but also of the times in which he lived. 


Secretary of War BAKER and 
Secretary of the Navy DANIELS 


Praised and Endorsed 


JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES 
OF WAR WORK IN AMERICA 


$2.00 net 


Reproductions of a series of lithographs of Munition Works, 
Shipyards, etc., made by him with the permission and authority 
of the U.S. Government. With Notes and an Introduction by 
the artist. This book is truly an art masterpiece. 


35 plates. Lithograph on cover. 


What Did We Get for $25,000,000 ? 


THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Our New Possessions and the British Islands 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY AND JOHN T. FARIS 
Profusely Illustrated 
$3.00 net 


Describes everything one would wish to know about these 
Islands, which were formerly the Danish West Indies and 
recently purchased by our Government. Special features: 
Five magnificent maps made especially for this volume; over 
100 original photographs; hints and suggestions to investors; 
complete information for travelers; entertaining sketches and 
stories of the history and romance of the Islands. 


THE WAR and the COMING 
PEACE 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
$1.00 net 


A companion volume to the author’s “‘The War and the 
Bagdad Railway,"’ which has taken its place among the valu- 
able books called forth by the war. Professor Jastrow in this 
book, carrying out the spirit of his other work, and applying 
himself to the deeper aspects of the war, the ‘‘undercurrents,”’ 
asthe author puts it, shows how both the great conflict and 
the coming peace must be looked at from the angle of the moral 
issue. It is written for those who wish to pass from a consider- 
ation of surface events to a deeper interpretation of the great 
conflict; it aims especially to provide a basis on which a struc- 
ture of enduring peace can be erected. 


THE WAR andthe BAGDAD 
RAIL WAY ree.Strct Asis Mine: and tts 


Relation to the Present Conflict 


BY MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
14 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $1.50 net 


PROFESSOR H. MORSE STEPHENS. Head of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of California: 
“IT regard it as one of the most valuable books that has 
appeared on the war, and I am recommending it.” 


OVER THE THRESHOLD 
OF WAR 


Personal Experiences of the Great European Conflict 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D., Major, Ordnance 
Reserve Corps, United States Army. 70 illustrations. 
Many from snapshots by the author. Drawings, doc- 
uments and colored proclamations. $5.00 net. 


Written in a charming narrative style from a truly remark- 
able diary of the first few months of the great World War, tak- 
ing the reader into the feverish atmosphere of Europe during 
the dark days of the gathering war clouds, and in the early 
months of the crash which followed. The proceeds from the 
sale of this book will be donated by the author to the fund of 
the Belgian Scholarship Committee of which he is Chairman. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


By the Author of the Very Popular 
“HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT” 


OVER HERE 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE, 
Lieutenant Royal Field Artillery. 
$1.35 net 

Serious and sprightly comments on 
America by a British Officer. This 
highly spiced, diverting volume of snap 
shots of America, is a species of camou- 
flage on the part of a British officer for 
a desire to interpret America to his 
fellow-countrymen; he confesses also to 
“a definite hope that I shall succeed 
just a little in helping to cement a strong 
friendship between the two. great 
nations."” 


A New LUTZ Novel 


THE 
ENCHANTED BARN 


By GRACE L. H. LUTZ, Author of 
“* The Best Man,”’ “‘MarciaSchuy- 


ler,”’ etc. Frontispiece in color. 
$1.35 net 


Mrs. Lutz has gained an enviable fol- 
lowing of readers among an increasingly 
large class of Americans who enjoy 
spirited romances which are at the 
same time wholesome and of a character 
that can be recommended to every 
member of the family. Her books have 
been endorsed by clergymen, editors 
and educators of note. This new story 
is a particularly charming romance with 
a heroine as original as she is courageous 
and high-spirited. 


LEADERSHIP 


and MILITARY TRAINING 


By LT. COL. L. C. ANDREWS, 
Commandant Officers’ Training 
Camp, Camp Dix. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. Limp leather, 
$2.00 net 

This new book, by the author of the 
great success ‘“‘Fundamentals of Mili- 
tary Servic®,”’ is practically the only 
American work on the subject. The 
United States Army requires thousands 
of officers. Every Fifth Man will be a 
Leader and every one of them will wish 
to secure and will prize this practical 
book of instruction. 


TRAINING for the 
STREET RAILWAY 
BUSINESS 


By C. B. FAIRCHILD, Jr. Prepared 
under the supervision of T. E. 
Mitten, President of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit. Illustrated. 


$1.25 net 


In size and importance the street 
railway business is immense. Mr. 
Fairchild presents the organization, the 
channels of advancement, the oppor- 
tunities to use one’s talents, and the 
needs for men. 





active worker in the ranks of the Socialist 
Party. He was for several years manager 
of the “New England Leader,” and at pres- 
ent is representative and corre- 
spondent of the “New York Call.” 


Different. R. G. Badger. 
$1.25. 

This book is indeed different, for it grips 
the attention by giving the sayings and 
doings of normal people, swayed by normal 
passions. 

College graduates who have gone out into 
the dust and hurry of the world will live 
over again in this story of college girls 
and boys, the dear old, hard-working, fun- 
loving, irresponsible times of their under 
graduate days. There is downright enjoy- 
ment in the epigrams of Jack and the 
rollicking good-nature of Bob. 

The book is a real love story, but that 
does not hinder its having some wild ad- 
ventures from football fights to clashes 
with criminals. 


Under Sealed Orders. By H. A. Cody. 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 


Where the heart is there is the treasure 
also—the theme, this, of this heartening 
novel of love, business, mystery and the 
great outdoors. 

Thoreaulike—old David Findley, idealist 
and enthusiast, penniless, known to the 
people of Creeksdale as “Crazy David,” is 
in love—with a water-fall. With the aid 
of a charming girl and a clever young 
electrical engineer, who alone of all the 
community recognize “the wonderful thing 
David had in his head,” he makes his dream 
come true. Then the revelation of the 
real David—the disclosure of the contents 
of the sealed orders. 

An artist, known as Sydney Bramshaw, 
is an important character in the story; and 
his conviction of the crime of which the 
young hero is accused, brings the story to 
a satisfactory close. ) 


Boston 


Anonymous. 


A story filled with uncommonly attractive 
people that it does one good to know. 


Juveniles 


Money Making for Boys. 
erick Collins. Dodd, Mead & Company. 


A good many books have been written 
telling children how to make money while 


3y A. Fred- 


yet at school, but A. Frederick Collins’s 
“Money Making for Boys” has several 
rather distinctive features. It is practical. 
It gives in considerable detail suggestions as 
to preparation, recipes and devices, presen- 
tation and salesmanship, for home indus- 
tries and businesses. It is sensible. It does 
not hold out extravagant hopes as to profits 
to be made in a few hours and with un- 
skilled hands. The style 
is sprightly and humorous, and the pages 
are brightened with catching cartoons. 
Under Boy Scout Colors. 
B. Ames. 


A lively account of the typical activities 
of a troop in an American village. It is a 


It is interesting. 


By Joseph 
The Century Company. 
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clean, exciting story, with not too much | 


emphasis on the spectacular side of this 
popular movement, yet closing with a 
dramatic incident of real civic heroism. It 
is all about real boys living out scout prin- 
ciples in everyday life. 


Religion 

Historical Development of Religion in 
China, The. By W. J. Clennell. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $2.00. 

This goes into the details of the growth 
and changes in religion in China, showing 
the gradually increasing hold Christianity 
has taken upon the old-world kingdom. The 
author is a student whose knowledge is 
broad and deep and intimate; he handles 
his theme in an effective, sympathetic way. 


World to Come, The. By Adolph 
Lehman, D.D. F. H. Revell Company. 

An effort to interpret the Bible as it 
refers to the Second Coming of Christ. It 
is not well written, because the author uses 
so many words and so few clear ideas in 
expounding his thesis in the earlier chap- 
ters. Later on he becomes more lucid. He 
is an ardent Second Adventist. 


Temple, The. A Book of Prayer. By 
W. E. Orchard. E. P. Dutton & Company 


A collection of prayers that will be of 
infinite help to those in need of divine 
consolation and spiritual uplift. Those 
composed for use in public worship, they 
are so admirably adapted to the weak in 
faith that they seem especially suited to 
this time. Dr. Frank Crane, in his intro- 
dfiction, says: “Dr. Orchard’s prayers are 
models of clean, beautiful, sincere aspira- 
tion suitable for Christian people.” 


Poetry 

Twenty-One. By Mulford Doughty. 
R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

These beautiful and delicate little lyrics 
will appeal to all those who appreciate that 
wonderful articulate music called poetry. 

This fragment from “Somewhere in 
France” has a haunting quality. 

“When the air is sweet with clover, 

And hums with the busy bee, 
And across the gray salt marshes, 
The guns thunder out to the sea, 
And the dead lie in rows 

With their face to the foes 

Only a mile from me.” 


Georgian Poetry. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

The poems in this collection belong to 
1916 and 1917. The George referred to 
in the title is the present King of England, 
and the poets whose works have representa- 
tion in this volume are W. J. Turner, James 
Stephens, Robert Nichols, John Masefield. 
Wilfrid Gibson, Walter De La Mare, 
Maurice Baring, Gordon Bottomeley and a 
few others. It is a splendid showing for 
present-day England and the work its poets 
are doing. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


April Publications of The Century Co. 


The Happiest Time of Their Lives 


By Alice Duer Miller. Another brilliant comedy story of New 
York society. By the author of ‘‘Ladies Must Live’’ and ‘(ome 
Out of the Kitchen!”’ Illustrated. $1.40. 


Runaway Russia 


By Florence Harper. The Russian revolution as seen throuch a 


. woman’s eyes, with special reference to the part played in it by 


women. Illustrated. $2.00. 


‘“‘Ladies From Hell” 


By R. D. Pinkerton. War experiences of a member of the famous 
London Scottish Regiment. Illustrated from photographs. $1.50, 


The War-Whirl in Washington 


By Frank Ward O’Malley. Humorous aspects of the capital in 
war time. By this delightful New York “‘Sun”’ correspondent. 
Pictures by Tony Sarg. $1.50. 


Flashes From the Front 


By Charles H. Grasty. Brilliant sidelights on the war by this fa- 
mous correspondent of the New York ‘‘Times.”’ Foreword by Gen- 
eral Pershing. Illustrated with photographs and drawings. $2.00. 


The Roots of the War 


By William Stearns Davis. A background history of the war; 
a survey of Europe during the period 1870-1914. Six maps. $1.50. 


Raemaekers’ Cartoon History of 
the War 


By Louis Raemaekers. The first volume of a series of four at a 
popular price, containing the great cartoonist’s drawings in chron- 
ological order. Quarto. 100 cartoons. $1.50. 


The Blue Jays in the Sierras 


By Helen Ellsworth. The camping experiences of a wide-awake 
family of young folks in the California mountains. Illustrated 
from photographs. $1.25. 


Battering the Boche 


By Preston Gibson. An account of fighting on the Western Front. 
By this American playwright who was decorated for bravery by 
the French Government. Illustrated. $1.00. 


Right Above Race 


By Otto H. Kahn. Confessions of patriotic faith by this well- 
known American of German birth. Foreword by Franklin K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 75 cents. 


The A. B. C. of Voting 


By Marion B. Cothren. A handbook on government and politics 
for the women of New York State. Introduction by Governor 
Whitman. 60 cents. 


A Woman’s War-Time Journal 


By Dolly Sumner Lunt. A diary of Sherman’s march through 
Georgia. Introduction and notes by Julian Street. 60 cents. 


a Te Contes Co. “2 t 
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THE REAL 
COLONEL HOUSE 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


IMPORTANT DORAN BOOKS FOR SPRING 


FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 


A clear and forceful account of the much discussed 
work of the War Department by the one man who 





TT 
By Arthur D. Howden Smith 


In this intimate study of aman who 

occupies an unparalleled position in 

world politics, one disclosure alone 

which Mr. Smith makes necessitates 

the rewriting of America’s part in 

the war. Ready about May 6th. 
i2mo. Net, $1.50 


knows all about it. Contains Mr. Baker’s remarkable 
testimony before the Senate. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


GERMANY AT BAY 
Major Haldane Macfall 


A remarkable interpretation of the German menace 
and an impressive forecast of the peace map. Maps 


and illustrations. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


AIRCRAFT IN THE WAR 
W. H. Berry 


The story of the great struggle to control the un- 
limited battlefield of tomorrow. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.50 


MEXICO’S DILEMMA 
Carl W. Ackerman 


A vivid picture by a trained observer of the crisis 
in Mexico. Is she to be an asset or a liability to 
American peace? Illustrated. 8vo, Net, $1.50 


JAPAN OR GERMANY 
Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S. 


The inside story of the struggle for Siberia by an 
eye witness. 
12mo. Net, 1.50 


YOUR BOYS 
Gipsy Smith 


Dramatic personal stories of a real man’s work 
among the boys at the front 
12mo. Net, $0.50 


FACE TO FACE WITH KAISERISM 


By Former Ambassador James W. Gerard 


A book for patriots. In his stirring introduction Mr. Gerard says: ‘‘What I want especially 
to impress upon the people of the United States is that we are at war because Germany 
invaded the United States—an invasion insidiously conceived and vigorously prosecuted."’ 
The basis of the book is Mr. Gerard’s intimate personal record of people met, conversations 


held, and events witnessed while in Germa: 


Ready about April 20th. 


ny. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Uniform with MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY. Net, $2.00 


WOMEN WANTED 
Mabel Potter Daggett 


The astounding story of what women have done 
in industry since the war. The new era has come 
and the world doesn’t know it, says the author. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


OUR BOYS OVER THERE 
Frederic Coleman, F.R.G.S. 


Straight tips from the trenches—what you'd tell 
your son if you had been through it. 
i2mo. Boards. Net, $0.50 


THE WAR AND AFTER 
Sir Oliver Lodge 
A vision of the Great Crusade to which the 


nations of the earth are called. 
8vo. Net, $1.50 


A HERITAGE OF FREEDOM 
Matthew Page Andrews 
A historical study of the spirit of liberalism 


uniting England and America. 
12mo. Boards. Net, $0.50 


THE AMAZING INTERLUDE By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Author of ‘‘Bab,’’ ‘“‘K,’’ etc. 


In her mid-western home Sara Lee heard the cry of anguish and suffering from the Zone of 
War—and the voice was acommand. So Sara Lee found herself in the little House of Mercy 
back of the firing line. Then came Henri, whose real name may not be told—and a great love 
which cannot be pictured—an interlude—amazing, romantic, delectable. 

Ready about May Ist. Illustrated by The Kinneys. Net, $1.40 


THE FLYING POILU 
Marcel Nadaud 


The blithe, fearless, romantic exploits of a Parisian 
street urchin in the aviation corps. 
12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE BROWN BRETHREN 
Patrick MacGill 


“Keen, alive, tense, more like a human being than 
a book, an incarnation of the war.""—New York 
Times. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


NOCTURNE Frank Swinnerton 


“A book that will not die,’’ says H. G. Wells in his in- 
Net, $1.40 


AN AUTUMN SOWING E. F. Benson 


“Among new novels, the most obviously destined to 


troduction. 


popularity.’"—London Daily News. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE STUCCO HOUSE 
Gilbert Cannan 


A dramatic portrayal of the eternal struggle of imagi- 
nation against indifference 12mo. Net, $1.50 


George H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER AND STOUGHTON | 
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THE SPY IN BLACK 


J. Storer Clouston 


The breathless adventures of a German naval 
spy in England. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE LONG TRICK 


‘*Bartimeus’’ 


“‘A masterpiece of the British fleet-—wonderfully 
realistic."’"— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
12mo. Net, $1.35 


THE PRETTY LADY 


Arnold Bennett 


Arnold Bennett in a new vein. 
A revelation of the awakening of 
social freedom under the strain of 
war. The method differs from the 
author’s best known serious works, 
depending for its varied picturesque 
effects rather on impressionism than 
on vast accumulations of detail. 


12mo. Net, $1.50 





Two Twilights, The. By Henry A. 
Beers. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 

A volume of poems, written as the title 
implies, at various periods from early youth 
to old age. The author has here put to- 
gether selections from two books of verse, 
long out of print, “Odd and Ends” (1878) 
and “The Thankless Muse” (1885): to- 
gether with a few pieces from his sketches, 
in prose and verse of college life, “The 
Ways of Yale” (1895), and lastly, a num- 
ber of poems contributed, within recent 
years, to “Harper’s Monthly,” “The Yale 
Review,” and other periodicals. It includes 
all of the author’s work in verse which he 
regards as worth keeping. 


Celtic Psaltery, A. By Alfred Percival 
Graves. F. A. Stokes Company. $1.75. 

English versions of Irish and Welsh 
poems, chiefly of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies. The Irish group begins with the 
dawn of. Christianity after the night of 
Paganism. Many are beautiful religious 
poems. The modern Welsh poets are also 
well represented in the later selections. 


Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse, 
The. F. A. Stokes Company. $3.00. 


These plays, poems and stories were first 
written in Gaelic. They now appear in 
English, for the most part the translations 
having been done by Pearse himself. The 
London “Times” says of them: “To the 
seeker after literature, the purified and 
exalted expression of spiritual life, it 
matters not a jot whether the poet be po- 
litically right or wrong. The lit- 
erature left by Pearse is not the literature 
of a coward or a mean man. It speaks 
him one of those rare people who live 
dedicated lives, and are so aflame with 
spiritual passion and the glory of the vision 
that they care nothing what happens to 
their bodies or their names.” 


Over Here. By Edgar A. Guest. 
Reilly & Britton Company. $1.25. 

Most of us know Edgar Guest’s news- 
paper verses. This is a collection of the 
pieces he has been writing since we got 
into the War. Guest has a way of express- 
ing homely things in the terms of lilting 
rhyme; his verses are for the masses; they 
memorize easily and remain with one. 


Songs and Sea Voices. By James Stew- 
art Doubleday. Egmont H. Arens, at the 
Washington Square Book Shop, New York. 
$1.25. 


Instead of going to the great firm with 
which he is connected, for the publication 
of this book of verse, Dr. Doubleday has 
chosen to bring it out under the imprint 
of the Washington Square Book Shop, that 
modest little temple of literature down in 
the heart of Greenwich Village, whence 
have been issuing of late quaint little vol- 
umes of plays and poetry. 

In so doing, Dr. Doubleday seems to dis- 
associate himself with the old and the es- 
tablished, and to place himself among the 


































































































































































































































































































young and vigorous writers of today and 
tomorrow, for Greenwich Village has scant 
respect for traditions, and no awe of names. 
Surely nothing could be more youthful 
than these lines from “An April Lyric”: 


“Oh, I would be the priest of Spring, 
To say a mass for everything, 


That sings and wings and blooms and | 


sprays— 
And bless them to my days. 

New Nature laugheth like a child 
And over all,—so mute, so mild— 
My soul like a protecting sky 
Offers her balm of sympathy.” 


And there are signs of a nature that is 
brave and unafraid, yet full of the awe 
of life in “Sunrise” : 

“My soul is standing on the shadowy 

brink 

Of some great thought, my heart undy- 

ing glows 

With one great 

glorious sun, 

Silently from night-time of the past, 

Rises my life.” 


It is the call of the sea that makes its 
most potent impressions on the poet. Like 
the swell of ocean, there is the rise and 
fall of the sea mood throughout the vol- 
ume. As in the poem “The Shoals.” 


“O ceaseless chaunt 
Of the sweet strange seas; 
Why dost thou haunt 


This heart of me?” 


The book closes with some stirring War | 
verses, noteworthy among which is the dirge | 


for “Kitchener of Khartoum.” 


M iscellaneous 
Psychology of the Future, The. By 
Emile Boirac. Translated by Dr. de Kerlor. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 
“The Psychology of the Future” is a step 
in advance of anything authoritative that 
has yet appeared on the problems of the 


latent forces of man. The War has some- 
how stimulated interest in these topics. 
Men are dying by the thousands and tens 
of thousands on the battlefields; the ques- 
tion naturally arises, “ls death the end of 
all things?” Philosophic reassurances only 
baffle us the more. What we desire is 
proof. Naturally enough, these proofs do 
not come like a bolt out of the blue. They 
are apt to be the crowning achievement of 
a long series of scientific laboratory re- 
searches into the nature and workings of 
the mind of man. First we discover that 
man possesses a latent energy, similar to 
electricity, capable of being operated without 
the intervention of the ordinary physical 
laws of nerve and muscle force. Experi- 
mentation in the various manifestations of 
this energy lead to the conclusion that the 
mind has faculties inherent in itself, which 
are not dependent upon the physical organs 
of the faculties of sight, hearing, etc. Thus 
the French psychologists have succeeded in 


love; and like the 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Appleton’s Books of the Hour 


The first complete account of the American army’s part in the war 
from the time of its arrival in France until it entered the trenches. 


THE A. E. F. By HEYWOOD BROUN 


The landing of America’s first contingent of soldiers, their triumphant march 


hrough 


Paris, their amusing difficulties with a strange language in a foreign country, | he work 


of the various branches of the army, the Americans in training, their first da 


trenches 


Under Four Flags for France 
By GEORGE CLARK MUSGRAVE 


The only complete account of forty 
months of war onthe Western front, writ- 
ten from the viewpoint of the men who 
have planned and directed all the great 
battles. It is a big human interest story 
besides. With many illustrations and 
maps. $2.00 net 


s in the 


Mr. Broun tells you about all these in an unusual book, humorous and pa- 
thetic, gripping and inspiring, always wholly American. 


$1.50 net 


To Bagdad With the British 
By ARTHUR T. CLARK 


The thrilling story of the war fought amid 
the drifting sands and burning suns of 
Mesopotamia. A full account of the 
drives against Bagdad, and their effect 
upon the great war as a whole. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 


OUT THERE os 8y cuar.es W. WHITEHAIR 


The man who every day holds thousands of Americans spellbound with his thrilling 
war lectures has at last put his experiences in book form. “Out There” is a great human 
document telling what this famous Y. M. C. A. man saw during his three years on all 


the fronts. 


Glorious Exploits of the Air 
By EDGAR C. MIDDLETON 


The most thrilling and unusual exploits 
of the aviators in the great war. 


$1.35 net 


Illustrated. $1.50 net 
A Surgeon in Arms 
By CAPT. R. J. MANION 


The full story of the wonderful work 
done by the medical corps. 


$1.50 net 


AMERICAN WOMEN AND THE WORLD WAR 
By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


All that women have done to help win the war, all that they can do, how the various 
organizations operate, what is expected of every woman—not a dry recital of facts, but 


a splendid human-interest story of a great work well done. 


$2.00 net 


POPULAR NOVELS 


The Restless Sex 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Life in New York’s “Bohemia,’’ with 
the romance of a girl who married a man 
and then fell in love with his best friend, 
makes this Mr. Chambers’ most notable 
novel since “The Common Law.’’ 32 
pictures by W. D. Stevens. $1.50 net 


Extricating Obadiah 
By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


Since last fall this sparkling Cape 
Cod romance has been one of the best 
selling books in America. “As true to life 
as life itself,” says the New York Tribune.” 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Moving Finger 
By NATALIE S. LINCOLN 


A bewildering mystery tale, wherein 
seven people are implicated in a murder 
of which none are guilty, yet are unable 
to prove their innocence. It keeps you 
guessing 

Tilustrated. $1.40 nei 


The Bag of Saffron 
By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 


How a woman learned the true requisites 
of happiness. The most attractive book 
of the year. Brilliant in its portrayal of the 
social life in London and Paris. Pictures 
in full color. $1.50 net 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D. Appleton & Company, Publishers, New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


First Appearance in America of 
NAT GOULD 


‘‘ the supreme favorite of the fighting man” 


THe RIDER 
in KHAKI 


\ wholesome, exciting story of clean sport and daring adven- 
ture in the Great War—just the book to appeal to men in camp 
and to all who ask chiefly for a good story. 


11,000,000 Nat Gould novels sold in Great Britain! 
2,000 ordered for the first American Army! 


Net, $1.25 


SURGEON GROW: An American 
in the Russian Fighting »™4tco-m c.crow 


The personal story of an American “fighting physician” who served in three great 
Russian campaigns, including both that momentous advance under Brusiloff, when 
the Russians, hurling back the Teuton hordes, lent support to the French struggle 
at Verdun, and the final effort under Kerensky. Dr. Grow left his practice in 
Philadelphia and went to Russia in 1915, soon becoming a Lieutenant Colonel in 
the Medical Division. The simple account of what happened to him and what he 
saw is almost a wonder tale. Net, $1.50. 


SOLDIERS BOTH 


A story of France’s call to arms—and of two men who answer it. Both are soldiers 
of the Great Cause, although one goes forth to fight and the other, unfitted for 
military duty, shoulders his burdens on the soil. And the man who serves 
obscurely meets the call for sacrifice, even unto the woman he loves, with the 
untheatrical heroism that has distinguished Frenchmen of every grade and calling. 
Net, $1.49. 


Tue AMERICAN SPIRIT ov rranxuin k.cane 


That very mystical thing which we call the American Spirit has never been 
expressed more eloquently, or in a way that comes so close to the heart, as by the 
Secretary of the Interior in his notable addresses to the American public. This 
selection from them has been so made that the result is a unified volume. 
Net, 75 cents. 


By GUSTAVE GUICHES 





TWO BOOKS OF STEADILY INCREASING POPULARITY 


LETTERS TO THE MOTHER 
OF A SOLDIER 


“Tl implore you to go to the nearest bookstore and buy one, two, three (one for 
each mother you know) of LETTERS TO THE MOTHER OF A SOLDIER. It 
is a book they need. It isa book that will answer the hundred-and-one questions 
that crowd upon their worried minds. It is book that will cheer them in dark 
hours.’’—Henry Blackman Sell in The Chicago Daily News. Net, $1.00. 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Author of ‘The Russians: An Interpretation,” etc. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


THE WHITE MORNING ee 
Luthor of ‘‘The Living Present,” etc. 


“An isolated book, one apart from the mass of books on the war * * * As an appeal 
to the women of modern Germany to break with tradition * * * to strike for 
themselves and for the mothers of the world, it is a book bearing a flame of possible 


portent.’’—Philadelphia Record. Net, $1.00. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY New York 








teaching a blind man to see and to read 
a newspaper, by means of training this 
“spiritual” sense of sight, which, for con- 
venience, has been termed “X-ray vision.” 
In the same way, a person in whom this 
higher sense of hearing has been cultivated, 
can tell of things which are taking place 
at a distance. 

Of course we come to the question: If 
man’s spirit possesses independent faculties 
of intelligent perception, is there not ground 
for believing that the spirit, separated from 
the body, might still constitute an intelli- 
gent entity? 

These are the various problems with 
which Dr. Boirac and his assistants have 
struggled. In “Our Hidden Forces,’ he 
explained the discovery of an elementary 
magnetic energy which is radiated from 
every human body. Since then, he has 
pushed his researches a long way into the 
darkness of the psychic world, bringing to 
light many new and powerful laws for the 
uses of psychic energy which men, through 
ignorance, have failed to take advantage 
of. On the question of survival, Dr. Boirac 
does not aim to speak the final word, since 
this is not warranted by the extent of his 
researches. But he does indicate the lines 
along which proof must be sought to be 
satisfactory, and his own experimentations 
on the subject reveal much illuminating 
data. 


Blue Grass Cook Book, The. By 
Minerva C. Fox. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 


In the South much corn is used. The 
Food Administration says “eat corn.” These 
are delectable dishes suggested by an expert, 
dishes the use of which will help to win 
the War. It is in reality a new and revised 
edition of a book first issued in 1904. John 
Fox, Jr., writes an interesting introduction. 


Drink. By Vance Thompson. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. $1.00. 


A new and revised edition of “Drink and 
3e Sober,” a book that made many friends 
and is especially timely just now, when pro- 
hibition has become a national issue. 


Twentieth Century Athenians. By Ray 
Robinson. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 


Although “Twentieth Century Athenians” 
is really a story about an_ interesting 
group of young people in New York, it 
gives remarkable insight on the trend of 
the times and the psychology of war. 

There are conversations about Broadway 
and business, about books, about universal 
law, about Schopenhauser and Nietzche, 
about destiny, and about Platonic dreams. 


Best Short Stories of 1917, The. With 
the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien. Small, 
Maynard & Company. $1.50. 

This is the yearly issue of Mr. O’Brien’s 
choice of America’s best short stories, 
which is first published in the “Boston 
Transcript.” The author has made himself 
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an authority on the subject, and he adds 


to a reprinting of twenty of the best short | 
stories a complete index of stories of value | 
published anywhere in the magazines during | 


the year. A valuable work to the student 
of American fiction. 


Dynamic of Manhood, The. By Luther 
H. Gulick. Association Press. 


In the literature of sex-inspiration an 
unusual place must be given to Dr. Luther 


H. Gulick’s “The Dynamic of Manhood.” | 


Dr. Gulick is well known not only as a 
physician-physical culturist, but as founder 
of the Camp Fire Girls, and a veteran 
leader of young men in the Y. M. C. A. 


So he understands the moral viewpoint and | 


yearnings both of young men and young 
women. It is hard to write such a book 
and not make it either morbid or preachy. 
Dr. Gulick avoids both difficulties. He 
includes the sex-instinct among the other 
wholesome natural hungers and then pro- 
ceeds to show how it finds its only true 
satisfaction as related to these—the hunger 
for friendship, the hunger for children, the 
hunger for home. To many young men 
this will be a fresh and rewarding ap- 
proach to an interpretation of life. 


Health-Care of the Baby, The. By 
Louis Fischer. Funk & Wagnalls Com. 
pany. 

A completely revised tenth edition. 
Among the many “baby-books” it stands 
out for its simplicity, explicitness and 
modernness. 


Riddle of the Sphinx, The. By J. Mun- | 


sell Chase. David McKay. 


A hodgepodge of balderdash which the 
author believes, or affects to believe, con- 
tains a key to the mysteries of the universe. 


Marvel Book of American Ships, The. 
By Captain Orton O. Jackson and Major 
Frank E. Evans. F. A. Stokes Company. 
$2.50. 


This is all about our Navy, with a lot | 
of interesting historical data not generally | 


known. Old and young alike will find 
knowledge and inspiration in this work. 


Top of the Wine-Jar, The. By Fred- 
erick Rowland Marvin. Sherman, French 
& Company. $1.50. 

The literature of America is the richer 
by all but a dozen books from Frederick 
Rowland Marvin’s versatile hand. They 
vary in kind and expression—poet, essayist, 
and translator in turn coming to the front 
—but it is impossible to disguise his dis- 
tinguished and scholarly touch; in every 
one are to be found a highly individual 
but broadly cosmopolitan point of view, an 
almost inexhaustible booklore, and a nice 


distinction in words in itself worth special 


study. Dr. Marvin is an aristocrat in 


words; he never succumbs to the tempta- | 
tion of the “new school” men to open the | 
reader’s eyes by mixing yeoman and scholar | 


in an incongruous medley. His words have 
the impressiveness of well-drilled troops, 
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of a seething mob whose each 
| would out-shriek its companions 
tion. 
; happens in real life, of these well- 
irmies, some units stand out above 
their fellows—certain poems and para- 
graphs, sometimes essays in brief, espe- 
cially informing, interesting, thoughtful, or 
happily expressed. These picked units are 
gathered together here with exceptional 
skill in their editing. They are bits of the 
wisdom of land and sea and sky; emotion 
and intellect, fancy and fact, nature and art 
—each comes in for its share of character- 


not tha 
individ 
for att 
And 
drilled 


istic attention. 


Higher 
Sherman, French & Company. 


Living. By Smith Baker. 
$1.75. 

Higher living is really simply sensible 
living, and that means successful and happy 
living—only as the author suggests, a good 
many people do “enjoy poor health,” and 
“bad luck.” Ignorant of what they actually 
do, they think they had rather hug their 
sins and take the consequences than reap 
the benefits of giving them up. So this 
book would win mankind from its follies 
by showing how simple and really more 
pleasant the better way is, worth while 
mentally, morally, physically—and finan- 
cially. Perhaps that should have been men- 
tioned first! 

The author begins at the beginning. The 
first right of a human being is the best 
possible parentage. Kindness 
and wisdom later can seldom wholly com- 
pensate for an initial handicap here. And 
although this is not in the remotest sense 
a health bulletin, a few practical hints 
tucked in just at this point are worth hav- 
ing. 

From that the way is taken through in- 
fancy, childhood—where a most able plea 
is made for the treatment and guidance of 
the child as a child, not as a small adult— 
adolescence, young manhood and woman- 
hood, marriage (incidentally divorce), and 
old age. 


practically 


Religion, love, and passion, as the 
greatest factors in the individual life, are 
given due and proper consideration. 

It is a book for parents who would know 
their children, and for those, young and 
old, who would understand themselves 
and other people, for it brings the world 
into truer focus, and helps to a firm and 
right individual adjustment to it. 


Beyond. By Francis 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 
A yearbook of selections from the ex- 
quisite works of Thompson. A book that 
the lover of good literature will appreciate. 


Exceptional Child, The. By Maxi- 


milian P. E. Groszmann. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Somewhere 
Thompson. 


The whole problem of the child discussed 
from a medical and scientific standpoint, 
to which are added contributions from 
many eminent authorities on child educa- 
tion and culture. The normal child is dis- 
cussed as well as the abnormal child, and 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


SPRING SUCCESSES 


“Even More Convincing 
Than ‘Carry On’”’ 


THE GLORY 
OF THE TRENCHES 


By Lt. CONINGSBY DAWSON, author of 
“Carry On,” etc. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net 

A soldier speaking to the people back 
home, telling them what the supreme drama 
of war means to the men in the trenches. 

“Their religion is the religion of hero- 
ism, which they have learned in the glory 
of the trenches.’”’ What that glory is, how 
it lays hold of every true man, what it really 
means to be at the front in the greatest war 
of all the ages, is most vividly told in this 
vital and inspiring war book. 


A Message for Fathers and 
Mothers of ‘Soldier Boys’’ 


THE FATHER 
OF A SOLDIER 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “Robert 
Shenstone,”’ etc. Cloth, $1.00 net 


“A contemporary record of great value, 
bodying forth in glowing words the exaltation 
that comes of great renunciation, a renuncia- 
tion that thousands of American fathers and 
mothers have already made and that thou- 
sands of others will make in the months to 
come.”’— New York Times. 


Breezy Spring Novels 


Diplomatic Life in 
China and Japan 


THE BEST PEOPLE 


By ANNE WARWICK, author of “Victory 
Law,” “The Unpretenders,”’ etc. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 

The travel romance of a girl who is tired 

of her ‘‘Main Street Town”’ in the American 

West and leaves to mingle in a whirl of royalty 

and diplomatic splendor in the Asiatic East. 


Thrills and Mystery 


THE MAN WHO 
LOST HIMSELF 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, author of 
“The Gold Trail,” “The Blue Lagoon,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.40 net 
An extraordinary likeness to an English 
peer plunges Victor Jones, of Philadelphia, 
into deep waters, and the reader has many 
thrills before the last page of the novel de- 
termines whether Victor Jones is going to sink 
or swim. 


Outwitting the German 
Secret Service 


STEALTHY 
TERROR 


By JOHN FERGUSON. Cloth, $1.40 net 


A tale of grim intrigue and headlong, excit- 
ing adventure with German secret agents, that 
goes with a rush and carries the reader with it. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
JOHN LANE CO., New York 


some startling conclusions are reached. 
This is a book for the student of child 
psychology, for the parent and for the 
teacher. It may help people to understand 
the difficult points about their own children, 
and it will guide the way to the teacher to 
handle the child who shows unusual traits 
of character and unexplicable forces of 
habit. 


Woman Voter’s Manual, The. By S. E. 
Forman and Marjorie Shuler, with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
The Century Company. $1.00. 

Primarily intended for the woman voter, 
the book offers a succinct course of instruc- 
tion in the technique of citizenship. It ex- 
plains what the machinery of balloting is, 
tells the steps to be taken by the voter in 
all kinds of elections, and in general makes 
the way easy for the voter who is a be- 
ginner in the most important privilege an 
American woman enjoys as a citizen and 
the most important duty she can serve. 
But the book does more than that; it sup- 
plies a background of information as to 
the organization of the government, the 
history of the chief political parties, and 
other related subjects, an understanding of 
which is indispensable to the citizen, upon 
whom the burden rests not only of voting 
but of voting intelligently. 

Especially for the voters of New York, 
there is a digest of the election laws of 
the State. 


Saturday Night Sketches. 
Herring. R. G. Badger. $1.50. 

Saturday Night in the Southland is a 
breathing space between the work of the 
week and the devotions of the morrow. 

In Wiregrass, Georgia, there were frolics 
of all kinds—candy-pullings, old-fashioned 
dances, and singing school. Of course there 
was courting at all of them. On Saturday, 
and on other days as well, there were fod- 
der-pulling, cane-grinding, cotton-picking 
and log-rolling; but they were fun because 
everybody pitched in and they all had a 
jolly time after the work was done. 

The book gives a vivid picture of those 
wonderful days when life was simple and 
people were sincere. 


By J. L. 


Home and School Gardening. By Kary 
Cadmus Davis. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.28. 

The high cost of produce makes the home 
and school garden loom up not only as an 
enjoyable pastime, but as an economic asset 
as well. The rising prices and the insistent 
appeals of the government last year in- 
duced the planting of tens of thousands of 
gardens, only a small portion of which paid 
in actual produce. Gardens were poorly 
planned and gardeners knew little about the 
crops they were trying to raise. 

Here is just the book to remedy this. It 
is written for boys and girls, and for the 
average adult gardener. It is correct in 
the application of scientific principles, and 
yet the language is not technical. lt gives 
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exactly the information needed—when to 
plant the various crops,—how deep—how 
far apart—the best varieties—the culture— 
the character of soil required—special fea- 
tures are the chart on page 152, the plant- 
ing calendar for Northern States, planting 
calendar for Southern States, the several 
pages of practical suggestive problems, sug- 
gestions for club work and contests—every- 
thing that one needs to know in order 
to have a profitable crop. And a profitable 
garden, whether you consider the money 
value of the crop or the enjoyment of beau- 
tiful flowers, gives a rare delight to the 
cultivator, which lures him to healthful ex- 
ercise in the open air. 


Organization of Thought, The. By A. 
N. Whitehead. J. B. Lippincott Company 
$2.00. 

The discussions in this thought-inspiring 
volume deal principally with educational 
subjects. The last three chapters, however, 
are devoted to certain points arising in the 
philosophy of science. A common line of 
reflection extends through the whole book, 
and the two sections influence each other 
throughout. In these informal talks on 
subjects of the most vital educational value 
the author keeps in mind the very highest 
ideals while presenting practical and orig- 
inal suggestions for securing better and 
more lasting educational results. The author 
gets down to essentials, as we in the United 
States may soon be forced to do on account 
of the necessity for economy in resources 
brought about by the War. When any na- 
tion is struggling for its existence the most 
thorough reformation of all activities fol- 
lows, and much of the dross and superfluity 
of a more prosperous era are swept away. 
This has been the case in England. Dr 
Whitehead has viewed this work of recon- 
struction in England with a judicial mind. 
The result of his thought will be most 
stimulating to educators and serious stu- 
dents. From cover to cover it is filled with 
suggestions that will meet with approval 
here. 


Sunny South and Its People, The. By 
C. W. Johnston. Rand, McNally & Com 
pany. $1.50. 

A book all about the South, furnishing 
history and description of a high order of 
excellence. It is beautifully illustrated. 


Education for the Needs of Life. By 
Dr. Irving Elgar Miller. The Macmillan 
Company. 


‘ 


‘Education for the 
Needs of Life,” suggests a volume upon 
education as seen from the modern view- 
point. The book is intended for elementary 
classes in normal schools and for reading 
circles. 


The attractive title, 


It is an excellent preparation for 
understanding current issues in education. 
Education is conceived, as in the Dewey 
philosophy, as an integral phase of the life 
process. School is not only preparation 
for life; it is life. In such a school adjust- 


ment to adulthood, the author believes, will 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Most Amazing 
Story of the War 


Gunner 
Depew 


By the Fighting, Laughing 
American Sailor Boy 


Gunner Depew is the on/y war book of per- 
sonal adventure written by an American 
sailor who fought on land and sea—in Flanders 
and at Gallipoli. 


Gunner Depew contains the only complete 
account of the capture by the German raider 
Moewe of the SS.Georgic and Yarrowdale—the 
only description of the famous cruise of the 
Yarrowdale, with its cargo of human wretched- 
ness, around Iceland and into Germany. 

Gunner Depew is the only war book written 
by an American sailor which describes the 
suffering and misery of German Prison 
Camps—especially that most infamous of all 
camps, Brandenburg. “The Hell Hole of Ger- 


” 


many. 


At All Bookstores $1.50 | 


Chicago— Reilly & Britton—Publishers | 


War Time Rhymes | 


Edgar A 
* eat al 


War Time Rhymes by the author 
of A Heap o’ Livin’. Mothers and 
fathers who have sons “over there”’ will 
enjoy this book. Loyal - hearted folk 
all over America will thrill with its 
patriotic message. 


$1.25 Net 


Chicago—Reilly & Britton—Publishers 





be easy. The great themes are hx 
simply and modernly: the Aim « 


treated 
Educa- 
ild, The 
Curriculum, The Principles of Method, The 
Teacher. 


tion, The Development of the ( 


Biography and History 

Virgin Islands of the United States, 
The. By Luther K. Zabriskie G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

A very comprehensive study o 
The book 
for us fresh vistas on our industrial and 
political possibilities as affected by this 
purchase. history of 
the negotiations through which the islands 
came to be ours by right of purchase. The 
book is fully illustrated, and contains inter- 
esting and valuable maps. 


ur new 


Caribbean possessions. pens up 


There is also a brief 


Life and Works of Wessel Gansfort, 
The. By Edward W. Miller and Jared 
W. Scudder. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Gansfort was a forerunner of Luther. 
Few people know much about him; he has 
been neglected by biographers generally 
The present work fills the gap, and is a 
very interesting study of the life of the 
man and of the part he played in prepara- 
tions for the Reformation. All his writ- 
ings were in Latin, and are now translated 
for the first time. 


Benjamin Franklin Self-Revealed. By 
W. Cabell Bruce. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


The material from which this work was 
almost The 
author had access to all the authoritative 
works that have been written about Frank- 


evolved was inexhaustible. 


lin, and to a large collection of hitherto 


obscure documents. Among these were 
things written by Franklin himself. The 
work as it now stands is a very complete 
study of Franklin, and should go into the 
reference libraries as the last word on the 


great scientist, philosopher and statesman 


American Physician in Turkey, An. By 
Clarence D. Ussher and Grace H. Knapp 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

The light thrown upon Turkey's political 
and social conditions in this book will be 
very helpful to students of present world 
problems. The book is interestingly put 
together, a simple account of things seen 
and heard, and the conclusions arrived at. 


Roving and Fighting: Adventures 
Under Four Flags. By Major Edward 
S. (Tex) O’Reilly. The Century Company 
$2.00. 

“Tex” O'Reilly, as his comrades call him, 
spent his early days on a Texas ranch 
At seventeen he enlisted for the Spanish 
War, and went through with ardor una- 
bated. Refusing a discharge, he shipped to 
the Philippines. Landing, he 
battle the first night, which pleased him 


went into a 
powerfully after the long voyage. 
Transferred to many parts of the Philip- 
pines, he fought as long as the atmosphere 
was not too disgustingly peaceful, both ™ 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Good Books at Little Prices 


Sets and single books at a small fraction of their worth 


Days with the Poets and Great 


Composers Series 


Six Volumes bound in heavy boards with paper 
labels; each volume beautifully illustrated 
with twelve pictures in color. 


Our price, 75 cents each—about half their value. 


Lyric Poets—Burns, Keats, Longfellow. 

English Poets—Tennyson, Byron, Browning. 

Victorian Poets—Rossetti, Morris, Mrs. Browning. 

Great Composers—tist Series—Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert. 
Great Composers—2nd Series —Chopin, Gounod, Wagner. 

Great Composers—3rd Series—Mozart, Schumann, Tschaikowsky. 


The Works of George Eliot 


Complete in 10 Volumes 
Large-type, thin-paper edition, published at $25.00. 
Our price, $12.75. 


One of the best library editions of George Eliot’s works ever printed. 
Handsome red cloth binding, gilt lettering. Well illustrated. So 
bound as to lie open, flat, without breaking. Clear, legible type. 
Thin but opaque paper. 


A Splendid Bargain at Practically Half Price 


Wu Tingfang 


America, Through the Spectacles of an Oriental 
Diplomat. 55 cents. 


For a wholesome and sparkling draught of pertinent wisdom, one 
would search far before finding the equal of this volume. 

It is not a heavy work, nor has it anything in common with the hasty 
“impressions”’ written for us by tourists. It is written as if to explain 
these strange United States to the Chinese themselves. 

Dr. Wu gives us credit for being one of the best governed nations on 
earth, but he does not hesitate to point out defects where they exist, 
and even to suggest important political reforms. His views on the 
woman question are enlightening. He touches on many subjects of 
vital interest—and does it in the utmost good nature and friendliness. 
Published at $2. 


Charles Dickens’ Works 


Complete in 15 Volumes. With illustrations by 
Barnard, Cruikshank and others. Printed 
from clear type on good paper, gilt tops, 
and bound in half leather. 


Publication price, $30.00. Our price, $15.00. 


The Foundation Library for 
Young People 


Our price, $9.50. 


A comprehensive and systematic presentation of practical and es- 
sential knowledge, written in an interesting and instructive way for 
children and young people. 

Designed to inform the mind, stimulate ambition, elevate ideals, 
and create right and healthy views of life and conduct. 

Copiously illustrated with portraits, photogravures, colored plates, 
etc. 11 vols., half morocco. 

Contents: The First Years of Childhood; The Story of Nations; 
Government and Citizenship; The Wonderful Universe; The World 
of Nature; The Story of Literature; The World of Art and Beauty; 
The Physical Life; The Moral Life; Great Discoveries and Inventions; 
Stories, Books, Plays, Biographies. 


George Washington 


Writings, edited by Lawrence B. Evans, Professor of 
History in Tufts College. 50 cents. 

A complete collection, arranged chronologically, of the letters and 

addresses of Washington, together with explanatory notes and index. 


An invaluable addition to American historical literature. Published 
at $2.50. 


The following books on health. Publication prices, 
50 cents each. Our price, 25 cents each. 


WOODWORTH; R.S. The Care of the Body. 


One of the clearest, simplest, and most helpful books on physiology 
printed for the average man. 


DAWSON, GRACE. How to Rest. 


Commonsense help for nervous people who want to learn how to 
relax, rest and recreate. 


WATSON, WILLIAM. Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 


CURTIS, CHARLES H. Annuals, Hardy and Half- 
Hardy. 


STEVENSON, THOMAS. Chrysanthemums. 
The three above, published at 75 cents. 


Our price, 35 cents. 
DARLINGTON, H.R. Roses. Published at $1.25. 


Our price, 60 cents. 


These four books are among the most satisfactory ever published 
for amateur—but serious—gardeners; they combine so perfectly the 
qualities of scientific accuracy, practical, every-day helpfulness in 
growing problems, a delightfully readable style, and copious colored 
illustrations. The set, at $1.65—less than half price—makes a perfect 
Springtime gift. 


John LaFarge 


The Gospel Story in Art. $1.75. 


A large octavo volume, with decorated cover and eighty full-page 
plates illustrating the text. As to the latter, it was a labor of love by 
one of our few really great American artists, uniquely fitted by temper 
and training to write on the representation of Christ's life in art. 
It is John La Farge’s reverent spirit, sound judgment and enlightened 
critical powers that make this work a real masterpiece in the literature 
of art and of religion. Published at $5. 


Wayne Whipple 


The Story-Life of Washington. 2 Vols. $1.50. Pub- 
lished at $3.00. The Story-Life of Napoleon. 
1 Vol. 85 cents. Published at $2.50. 

These two biographies are examples of a new fascinating form of 
biography, in which the narrative is formed by cleverly weaving 
together hundreds of characteristic anecdotes, from all the most 
authentic sources, fitted into a complete and continuous biography 
The ‘‘Napoleon” is a large 8vo, with ornamental green binding and 
65 illustrations. The “Washington” is in blue cloth, copiously il- 
lustrated, and boxed. 


Walter Hale 


By Motor to the Firing Line. 60 cents. 


An artist’s notes and sketches with the armies of Northern France, 
June-July, 1915. A unique record of the devastation of historic monu- 
ments. Published at $1.50. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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the army and with the Philippine Scouts. | 


He was decorated for extraordinary cour- 
age under fire. Offered his discharge, he 
accepted it this time, and went to Japan 
where he opened the O’Reilly School of 
English in Kobe. That was entirely too 
tame, and after two months he gave it to 
his Japanese interpreter, and was on his 
way to China. 

Next “Tex” O’Reilly served as a body- 
guard for a Chinese rent collector, took 
part in the great wheelbarrow strike, was 
bouncer in a Chinese theatre, instructor in 
the Chinese army, and once more was on 
his way, this time back to America. UI- 
timately he arrived in Chicago, “hoboing” 
most of the way. He had left home with 
fifteen cents; after a trip around the world 
and some few little doings here and there, 
he got back with twenty-five cents. 

Then came filibustering in Venezuela, and 
a great deal of experience in Mexico with 
Villa, Orozco, Zapata and other rebel lead- 
ers. For a time he was an Associated 
Press correspondent in Mexico with a rov- 
ing commission. Mr. O’Reilly has found 
time to marry. His home address is San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Rex Beach took an incident from “Tex” 
O’Reilly’s life and made a successful novel 
from it. Mr. O’Reilly’s own fact-story is 
as thrilling and colorful as a half-dozen 
romances. 

“Roving and Fighting” has twenty-one 
illustrations from photographs. 


Books About the War 


Women and War Work. By Helen 
Frazer. G. Arnold Shaw. $1.50. 


This is a complete and illuminating study 
of labor conditions in England as brought 
about by the War. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the part women have played in thé 
changing conditions, and Miss Frazer shows 
what a great work women have done since 


the opportunity has been given them, and | 


the necessity laid upon them. The work 


goes into all branches of labor and indus- | 
try, and when we have finished reading it, | 


we know what a part women have had in 
work that was largely patriotism trans- 
lated into terms of service, but which after 
the War will remain surely within woman’s 
sphere. The War has changed the status 
of women entirely, and nowhere is this so 
evident as among the English working 
classes. 


Spirit of Lafayette, The. By James | 


Mott Hallowell. Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany. 75 cents. 


An inspiring little study of the attitude 


of the great Lafayette toward the principles |’ 


of democracy. Lafayette expressed himself 


splendidly on this subject, and we can ob- | 


tain a wonderful lesson through considering 
what he did say. This is a book that will 
help to arouse men to a realization of the 
high purposes of the conflict now raging. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION _ 


Winston Churchill’s New Book 


A Traveller in War-Time 


Ready Early in May 


The foremost American novelist has here 
written his impressions of the war. His 
book contains a most unusual picture of 
the actual conditions in England, France; 
vivid descriptions of the great battlefront 
and an inspiring account of America’s 
contribution. It is one of the keenest 
and best books about the war. 


$1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 


6° 


STOP LOOK 


an> LOOSEN 


BUY A LIBERTY BOND 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Four Novels With a ‘‘Punch’’ 


GREATHEART 


To be Published 
May 10th 














By 
E. M. DELL 


Author of 



















Several readers 





“The Way of an 


Eagle’’ of the advance 







sheets of 


“Greatheart” 


it to be 
the best of 


“The Knave of 
Diamonds’’ 





“The Rocks of 


Vaipre”’ declare 








“The Keeper of 


the Door’’ E. M. Dell’s 






’” 
“Bars of Iron enormously popu- 









“The Hundreth 


lar novels. 
Chance”’ 









“The Safety 
Curtain”’ 






12° $1.50 








Frontispiece 


A powerful story of love and hate, which takes the elemental grip 
on the reader that has put the author in the front rank of novelists of 
recent years. 


The Smiting of the Rock = zeasy eariy in May 


by Palmer ‘Bend $1.50 


A story of the West of today—of modern pioneering in Oregon. A 


12° Color Frontispiece. 





story of the big open, of big operations, and of big men unafraid. One 

of these men takes part in a great big fight in a great big cause—and it 

is chiefly around him that the story is woven. 

Now Ready 

by Marcel and Maud Berger 12° $1.50 
Marcel Berger, the distinguished author of “Ordeal by Fire” 


(hailed as ‘‘The French Mr. Britling’’), was a soldier in the trenches at 
the Battle of the Marne. So this powerful melodrama, though frankly 
a novel, portrays so much that is true, that the reader is vividly 
convinced. 


Maktoub 


by Matthew Craig 12° $1.50 


A tale of Tunisia, that carries with it all the mystery, subtility and 
fragrance of North Africa. The story of the fascination of a native 
Kahdi for a Caucasian and of the steadfast husband of the woman is 
delicately but strongly written. The uprising of the fanatical fellahin 
is told with great power. 







NewYork G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


London 
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Use Your Government. By Alissa 
Franc. E. P. Dutton & Company. $2.00. 

This book tells how the Government will 
help you, by what means it operates and 
you can give your best help to it. 
The man in business, the man on the farm, 
the woman in the home, the boy and girl 
in the school—this book is for all of you. 
Learn what it contains and you will be a 
wiser citizen and a better patriot. Y 











how 






Covered with Mud and Glory. 
Georges Lafond. Prefaced by Maurice 
Barres and George Clemenceau’s “Tribute 
to the Soldiers of France.” Small, May- 
nard & Company. $1.50. 

Short narratives 
company of 


By 






from the lives of a 
machine gunners, who saw 
much service and proved themselves heroes. 
A wonderful human document from the 


other side. 










































Holding the Line. 
win. 


By Harold Bald- 
A. C. McClurg & Company. $1.50. 
This is the story of the line held 
when the Germans came so near to victory 
early in the War. It is a tale to inspire 
the coldest among us. With only a few 
guns, and against the overwhelming odds 
of superior numbers, superior training and 
the backing of a great and prepared war 
machine, the British force that first went 
out, stood its ground, and with the French 
held the Germans at the Marne and made 
the victory for the Allies, no matter when 
it may come sure. It is a tale of horror, 
but it is a tale that is so full of the won- 
derful courage and endurance of men, that 
the world will read it and hate the Ger- 
mans with a more practical hatred. On 
they came those barbarous hosts, but they 
met the upstanding freemen, and they had 
to bend and break before him. 
book indeed, 





how 







































































It is a vivid 
and will be welcomed by a 
host of readers. 












Roumanian Diary, A. 
nard. 


By Lady Ken- 
Dodd, Mead & Company. $1.25. 

This covers the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
It relates the experiences of the author in 
Roumania just prior to the declaration of 
war, and during the period of the German 
invasion. Lady Kennard helped in a hos- 
pital and later spent some time in Jassy, 
which was the gathering place of many of 
the refugees. Her story shows what a fine 
courage the Roumanian people possess and 
what evidence they gave of it during a 
terrible time. 













































Wonderful Stories: Winning the V. C. 
in the Great War. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 













These are brief episodes about deeds of 
heroism. They are short, but each shows 
some act of bravery or sacrifice for which 
the Victoria Cross was given. It is a book 
to treasure, because it shows better than 
almost anything we have seen, the high 
percentage of real courage and unsellish- 
ness that obtains among the men in the 
trenches. 















Making a Soldier. By Major General 
Willjam A. Pew. R. G. Badger. $1.00. 


The training of mind and body for cor- 
rect feeling and action is the important 
part of military education. Much of correct 
action depends upon acquiring correct 
habits, but the emotional tone, which fur- 
nishes most of the driving force of our 
activities, comes from cultivating and train- 
ing our inherited habits, which are called 
instincts. 

We wish you to know how the mind of a 
soldier is attained, and what there is in 
human nature out of which it is built. This 
books lets you into the ground and reason 
of the training which produces such a mind. 


Health for the Soldier and Sailor. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company. 60 cents. 


This timely manual of sanitation for 
our fighters by land and sea is by Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
Chairman of the Hygiene Reference Board 
of the Life Extension Institute (which in- 
cludes Major-General W. C. Gorgas, Sur- 
geon-General Rupert Blue, etc.), and Ly- 
man Fisk, M. D., Medical Director of the 
Institute, the authors of “How to Live,” of 
which over 100,000 copies have been sold, 
and which has been highly endorsed by 
medical and sanitary authorities throughout 
the country. 

The present volume, handily bound in 
khaki cloth, pocket size, is packed with 
matter of vital importance to the health of 
our men, in camps, on shipboard, and on 
the firing line, every one of whom should 
have a copy in his kit. 

It shows the soldier or sailor in a clear 
concise fashion just how to manage himself 
physically, what to do and what not to do 
in order to keep fit, and how to protect his 
health under all possible conditions. It 
is just as essential for him to know how 
to keep at the top notch of efficiency phys- 
ically as it is for him to know his tech- 
nical military duties, and he can in this way 
doubly serve himself, his family, and his 
country. 


Crusader of France, A. By Ferdinand 
Belmont. E. P. Dutton & Company. 


This book contains the remarkable let- 
ters written by Ferdinand Belmont, captain 
in the French army, to his relatives and 
friends during the first year and a half of 
the War. Captain Belmont was a splendid 
example of the finest and best among the 
young men of France who offered them- 
selves for their country at the first menace 
of the invasion. He was a doctor by pro- 
fession, and had just begun the work he 
had chosen, when the order of mobilization 
swept him to the front. Rapid promotions 
soon gave him a captaincy, and he was 
three times mentioned in army orders for 
“the finest qualities of bravery, activity, 
coolness, and authority over his men,” for 
the “superb dash” with which he launched 
his men in an attack, and his “high sense 
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Kniyvett 


ANZAC SCOUT 
Has written an unique War Book 


“Over There” with the Australians 


Some of the 37 chapter heads give an idea of the interest 
of this remarkable book 


An Introduction about Scouts—Egypt—Picketing in Cairo—Gallipoli 
First Days in France—Days and Nights of Strafe—The Army’s Pair of Eyes 
—Nights in No Man’s Land Spy Hunting—Hospital Life—The Right In- 
fantry Weapons—The Psychology of Fear—‘‘Keeping Faith with the Dead.”’ 


Ask for the BOOK BY KNYVETT 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


FIVE TALES By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Mr. Galsworthy returns to the type of character he so masterfully 
depicted in “The Man of Property,’’ ‘““The Country House,” etc. 
These are very real stories, intense in feeling and action—each built 


about a single dominant figure. 


The EARTHQUAKE 


By Arthur Train 


The New York “ Tribune’ says: 
“First we have ‘Mr. Brittling Sees It 
Through’; then followed Miss Sinclair’s 
‘Tree of Heaven’; and now ‘The Earth- 
quake,’ a worthy third, but by no means 
least member of an immortal trio. In- 
deed, Mr. Train’s book may be the 
most impressive and effective of the 
three.” 

“‘A sane and sensible book, on the 
most pressing subject before the Ameri- 
can people today.’’—Herbert Hoover. 


$1.50 net 


THE DEVIL TO PAY 


By Frances Nimmo Greene 


This is a thrilling story of mystery 
and love which develops in an al- 
together unexpected way. $1.35 net 


WHY MARRY? 
By Jess Lynch Williams 


“The most intelligent and searching 
satire ever written by an American.”’— 
John Corbin in the New York Times. 

On production, the original title of 
this comedy, “And So They Were Mar- 
ried,’’ was changed to ‘“‘Why Marry?”’ 
The play enjoyed immense popularity 
during a long “‘run’’ in New York. 

The new edition has pictures of the 
leading characters and scenes from the 
play as produced, and a chapter of in- 
teresting stories about the history and 
production of the play. $1.50 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


$1.50 net 


THE FLOWER of 
the CHAPDELAINES 


By George W. Cable 


“Mr. Cable returns to his master 
theme.’’—New York Tribune. 

“A pretty love story and romance is 
told with consummate art and skill, 
and the atmosphere of the old French 
quarter, with its exclusive and proud 
old Creole families, is given so well 
that one finds himself unwittingly liv- 
ing in it and forgetting the outside 
world.” —New York Herald. 


$1.35 net 


HIS DAUGHTER 


By Gouverneur Morris 


This is the story of an American 
whose nature is refined in the fire of war. 


$1.35 net 


BRANDED 


By Francis Lynde 


Relying upon his youth and chivalry 
a beautiful woman tricks a man into 
taking the blame for the bank theft 
her father has committed. 

This is the thrilling story of his 
struggle to “come back” after his 
unjust imprisonment. 

Mr. Lynde never wrote a more ex- 
citing tale than this, which presents 
the rough life of labor camps and gold- 
fields in recounting the hero’s success- 
ful fight for vindication. $1.35 net 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE MOST SATISFACTORY 
OF ALL THE WAR BOOKS 


IVATE PEAT 


Every Word True 


Private Peat’s smile has not 
suffered as a result of his ‘‘two 
years in hell in the trenches.”’ 
His adventures are full of the 
spirit of youth, and he comes 
with a message of comfort to 
the fathers and mothers ‘‘over 
here.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 


When many of the graver 
and more serious war books 
are forgotten, it is safe to say 
Private Peat’s story will still 
be read and enjoyed. ‘Private 
Peat’”’ is one of the few real 
human documents of the war. 
—Philadelphia Press. 
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Two years in Hell and back with a smile 


Private Peat 
Lectures 
Peat said last night 


that he could not make 
a great speech. That 
was the only incorrect 
statement he made 
during the two hours 
he was on the stage. 
Washington Post. 

Dr. Garfield, Nat’! 
Fuel Administrator, 
says: Peat stirs meet- 
ings to a marvelous 
pitch of enthusiasm 
with his talks. 


The HEART yh the COUNTRY 


According to The Bookman’s list for May, compiled from reports of 
Booksellers in all the leading cities in the United States, PRIVATE 
PEAT—HIS OWN SOLDIER STORY, is not only the ‘best selling 
War Book, but has a better total than the best selling novel, which 
makes it indisputably the best selling book in the country. 
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The Phantom Reserves 


By Elizabeth Clendenning Ring 


Buinp SILENCE gropes across the waste, But sometimes in the hidden hours, 

The frightened winds scud by in haste. When nodding Death, grown weary, cowers 
Dawn, swinging down the sky, with hem Beside his prey—from out the mist 

Of jewelled flame, scarce flings a gem That veils the Things that sway and twist, 
To glisten on the pools, where Death Celestial Hosts crowd No Man's Land, 

Sits shrouded in his icy breath. Though none has heard the grave command. 


Dark craters yawn, whose mud and slime From heel to throat, in armor white, 

Hide mottled things that crawl and climb. Their faces gleam in blinding light. 

On baffling wires and crooked posts Wind-tossed their hair, in God-like wrath, 
Flap tattered shreds— unseemly ghosts, Their pennants blaze a scarlet path. 

That whimper in the wind their fear, They bare their swords with voiceless cheers, 
And bring, at dusk, dread thoughts that sere. And hurl a challenge, no man hears. 


On wide-spread wings, shot through with flame, 
Sweeps one whom English lads proclaim: 

And one there is whose starry glance, 

Is writ upon the heart of France. 

Like winds above the brooding sea, 

They chant Hope's deathless litany. 


And oft a sleep-drunk lad, at morn, 

Who waits the charge, dim-eyed and worn, 
Has, wistful, glimpsed by Dawn's chill glow. 
Those cloud-wrapped legions, row on row. 
Has felt across the baleful space, 

Soft wings, that bless, waft oer his face. 





“There had gone up from the first line of trenches, expressions of 
admiration and amazement From ‘The Air Boy™ 


Drawn by H. C. Pitz 
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The Air Boy 


By Norma Bright Carson 
Author of **Trueheart Margery” 


“When Johnny comes marching home, 
Hurrah, hurrah!” 


O the music of the bands and through the crowds 
among which flags were being waved frantically, a 
part of the National Guard of New York marched down 
Fifth Avenue, no longer merely a state militia, but 
the potential factors in a new army of America that 
was to cross the seas and help to overthrow Kaiserism. 
“Tsn’t it glorious? Oh, what it must be to be a man 
and a soldier!” Nathalie Carver's fair face was all aglow 
as she turned to her lover, and with a girl's fresh 
enthusiasm making her whole young body quiver, laid 
her hand on his arm, then stopped— 
Something in Herbert Craig’s face gave her pause; 
it was white with a dead whiteness, and there was a 
set to his mouth that looked grim. Somehow, Nathalie 
knew that her gush had struck the wrong chord in his 
heart, and with a woman’s patience in the face of a 
man’s mysterious trouble, she waited for him to speak. 
When he did, it was to turn toward her a face still 
white and drawn, but in which there was a very certain 
purposefulness. 

“What would you say,” he asked her, ‘‘if I were to 
go?” 

She started back as if he had struck her. 

“You, Herbert?) Do you mean to the War? Why, 
I thought you were helping to perfect the new aeroplane 
motor?” 

“The motor is done. 
aviation corps.” 

The light died from her eyes and the color from her 
cheeks. Quick tears sprang to the surface. 
moment her only thought was ‘“‘he did this and never 
told me.’’ Then other thoughts crowded in. Herbert, 
her Herbert—a moment ago, it was true, the music 
and the marching and the flag-waving had swept her 
from her feet, but the men who marched were not her 
men, and the call that was drawing them across the 
Atlantic had not yet reached her. But now the five 
thousand miles that lay between her and the battle- 
fields of France were suddenly spanned by a simple 
question, ‘““What would you say if I were to go?” It 
was the problem that has wrung tears from the hearts 
of women the world over in every age. Why her man, 


I have been accepted in the 


For a 


when there were so many other men? There were 
a thousand reasons why Herbert should remain at 
home. To begin with, they were just about to be 
married. They had their house bought and furnished. 
Her wedding dress was made. Herbert must be crazy. 
Would he give it all up because a madman over in 
Europe had thrown the world into turmoil? After all, 
the War was comparatively young; most people thought 
it wouldn't last long. Herbert was being carried away 
by an impulse. She would have to make him see reason. 

And while she thus pondered, Herbert watched her, 
and wondered what her thoughts were. He, too, had 
had his struggle. He was an expert in a motor machine 
shop; he had risen rapidly as the War in Europe made 
fresh opportunities for men of inventive minds. He 
had already made a modest fortune on one of his small 
patents, and he had thought now to enjoy his comfor- 
table income with the girl whom he loved. And then 
had come this call, very quiet but very persistent; his 
country was embarked on a perilous voyage; she had 
need of her strongest and her best. This was no play 
war—it was a fight to a finish. And the left-overs in 
a nation of workers were not the men who could win it 

it would take the best brains and the most nearly 
perfect bodies; it would take the cleanest and the most 
fit to win this War. Already France and Great Britain 
had made huge sacrifice of men—it was America’s 
turn. And the boys in the air would be of those who 
would turn the tide to victory. He was a skillful aero- 
naut; he would not need much training; therefore, he 
could help the nation save precious, fast-fleeting time. 

And so he had bade good-bye to his dreams of the 
little home and the prattle of children, and had made 
his sacrifice before even the woman he loved could 
object or urge him to a change of mind. 

The parade was coming to an end; without speak- 
ing, Herbert laid his hand under Nathalie’s arm and 
guided her along with the dispersing crowd. Neither 
of them saw much; the minds of .both were deeply 
occupied: his with the wonder of how she would really 
act when the time for action came, and hers with the 
arguments she would use to turn him from his purpose. 

At last, they found themselves in the "bus bound for 
uptown. But now her courage began to fail her; she 





COUT 


knew Herbert when he had made up his mind. Could 
she sway him? She began to weep very softly; her 
nerves refused to stand any longer the strain put upon 
them. Herbert saw her tears and longed to comfort 
her; for the moment he hated himself for making her 
cry. 

He leaned over her. 
“will you marry me now?” 

The question was as sudden and as unexpected as 
had been his first announcement. Was he really crazy? 

“We can go now and get a license,” he continued. 
“We'll find Dr. Graves and be married. We'll have a 
week in the little home, dearest, a week, just you and 
me.”’ His voice grew very eager. 

“No,”’ Nathalie’s voice was hard, almost harsh. 
“T won't marry you. You didn’t ask me if you might 
go to War; you just made up your mind and did it. 
And now at the last hour you want to marry me and 
then leave me to bear the burden all alone.’’ She was 
unreasonable now as only a woman can be unreasonable. 
She was ready to give him up, let him go, but not as a 
woman gives the man she loves to the cause she loves, 
but as an angry child, who throws away a mechanical 
toy that will not work properly. 

“You mean that?” Craig asked. ‘You are going to 
throw me over because I wish to do my duty like a 
man?” 

“T don’t wish to throw you over. It is you who are 
throwing me over. I don’t believe in war marriages; 
I don’t believe that they ever turn out right. If you 
must go to war, very well, go, but don’t ask me to 
marry you first.” 

“As you will,” was the quiet reply. “I shall not 
wait till the end of the week; I shall say good-bye 
today and start for my post tomorrow.” 

And so they said good-bye at the door of Nathalie’s 
apartment, one of those bitter good-byes that sear the 
soul and leave memories behind them that even years 
cannot erase. 

But once in her own room, Nathalie began to realize 
that perhaps her action had been precipitate. After 
all, Herbert was a man; as a man he had his rights. 
The call for justice began to assert itself. Also, the 
need of him came over her with a new forcibleness; in 
the years of their courtship he had become a habit; 
already in this the first hour of estrangement she was 
aware of a sense of great loss. It was not physical 
absence; it was the spiritual separation; she had put 
him away, and he had gone and left her heart empty. 
Was he experiencing something of the sort, too? The 
question forced itself upon her. And dimly she began 
to perceive that his was the worse case of the two. 
Because he was going away, to a far land, among 
strangers; he might be going to die. That thought 
brought her face to face with her own soul. She had 
been small, despicable; she had taken the little chance 
he had for happiness away; she had added loneliness 
of spirit to his sacrifice. 

She sat down to think it over. On the table by her 
chair lay a book. She picked it up, not because she 
wanted to read, but because she recalled having seen 
certain things in that book. It was the story of a man 
who had answered the first call to the needs of Great 
Britain, the tale of a Canadian who had later fought and 
been wounded at Vimy Ridge. She remembered how 


“Nathalie,” he whispered, 
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his tale had stirred her when she was merely playin 
at patriotism. For now she realized that her patriotis 

had been play; in her swift transition to self-accusatio 

she was ready to call it pose. She opened the book to 

page where she had slipped in a bit of paper. S| 

read down the page. It was an account of a darin 

raid made from the air; her heart thrilled to it. An 
gradually all thought of herself and even thought « 

Herbert grew dull; she was transported to that firing 
ground over the seas; she was in the midst of the nois: 
and the din of the big guns; she was in the midst of t] 

wounded and dying; wrapped in a spell of horror t: 
think that anything could be so terrible, she had th: 
knowledge of a wonderful exaltation. If men wer 

killed and maimed like this, then they too must kill an: 
maim—it was victory to the strongest. And agains! 
the great war-machine that had plunged Europe int: 
darkness, the sword of might and right must be raised 
It was her country who had essayed to raise that sword 
hand in hand with the Allies, America was preparing 
to do battle with all the forces of evil let loose in a 
complacent century; every man would count, ever, 
woman would count; her man would count, too, and 
perhaps she herself could do something that would 
add to the glory of her nation in this the suprem« 
struggle for victory. 

Then, into the midst of her exaltation came a 
thought, an inspiration. There was something she 
could do; Herbert had shown her how she could do it. 
If she had courage to give a man to the War, she had 
also the power to give a new man to the world. That 
was what Herbert had meant when he asked her to 
marry him now. It was not that he sought a few hours’ 
happiness; it was that he wished to build for the future; 
instead of leaving her a lonely sweetheart, he would 
leave her a happy wife, with the potentialities for 
becoming a happy mother. Oh, how blind she had been, 
how petty, how full of self-love! Herbert was big 
beside her; he was that wonderful thing, a strong man 
working toward a great purpose. 

Life had taught Nathalie to act quickly. She picked 
up the telephone. Herbert was not in, but she left a 
message. And she spent the time before she knew he 
would come in making ready for her bridal. 


* * * * 


Five days they had of joy and sadness. In the glad- 
ness of finding each other they forgot the coming sorrow. 
But the gladness gave them courage; in those five 
days they stored away memories that would keep them 
both from ever being altogether lonely again. And then 
Herbert went, wearing the armor of a woman’s hopes 
and prayers and abiding love over his heart. 


* * * * 


For days there had gone up from the first line of 
trenches expressions of amazement and admiration 
for the daring maneuvers of the man in the air. Nobody 
knew who he was; many thought he must be a madman, 
but single-handed, he had done more to harry the enemy 
than any band of raiders on the Western Front. Every 
day he would fly over the enemy trenches, dropping 
bombs here and there, swooping down in the most 
unexpected places, circling out of range before an enemy 
craft could get within firing distance of him; or leading 
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he German ‘planes a merry chase hither and yon, 
until in despair they gave up all hope of winging 
him. 

But there came a day when an enemy, that was not a 
German, put an end to the air boy’s activities. Some 
little weakness was wrought in his engine; high in the 
Heavens he got the first warning, and swift as thought 
turned toward the earth. But it was too late to bring 
the "plane down in safety; he got it over his own lines, 
and then those below heard the explosion and waited 
with suspended breath while the great bird came tum- 
bling and rolling, in one swift, short flight, down and 
down. 

When they picked him up they thought he was dead. 
But he was not. He was only broken; it seemed that 
everything about him was broken save the spirit that 
dwelt deep within him. They knew he lived because 
his heart beat; he himself knew he lived because with all 
his soul he was praying not to die. In those moments 
that seemed like eternity, while he took the plunge 
from sky to earth, a wonderful thing had happened to 
him. He had heard Nathalie’s voice, and she had said, 
‘Herbert, Herbert, here is our son; if only you could 
see him!” 

And in that instant, Herbert knew that in all of life 
and death there was nothing he wanted so much as to 
see the gift Nathalie had given him. Not for an instant 
did his faith in the message waver; it was as if the 
distance between him and that world across the sea 
had vanished; he thought he heard a baby’s soft wail; 
and all the while he cried to the God he knew not too 
well, to give him his life, just life if nothing more, and 
the chance to see and hear the child of his love. 

And Nathalie? Fortunate it was that no vision 
was vouchsafed her of her husband’s plight. Weak, 
but full of a wonderful contentment, she lay with the 
child in her arms. 

“Let me keep it just a little while,’’ she had 
begged, and the nurse, who pitied this young war- 
mother with all her heart, let the baby stay. And while 
she felt the littke warm body pulsing against her, 
Nathalie was letting her thoughts journey afar. Her- 
bert, where was he? Somewhere in France. It would 
be weeks before he would know that the great event 
had actually happened, that the child was born, a 
beautiful, well child, and a boy. Nathalie closed her 
eyes and put her whole will into the cry, ‘Herbert, 
Herbert, if only you could see our boy!’’ And while 


Herbert heard the message in the moment of his great 
trial, Nathalie received no inkling of the tragedy that 
had befallen her and the child. And so she smiled on, 
remembering her man as he had been in the days of 
their wonder-life. 

But there came the day when Nathalie had to be 
apprised of the sorry thing that had come to her. 
And while her heart broke, she managed to smile. 
“Bring him back to me,” she pleaded, and the promise 
that he should be brought at the earliest possible moment 
had to satisfy her. In the days that followed she gave 
herself to the baby; while she disciplined her mind to 
the thought of a helpless, broken Herbert, she gave the 
care to the child that would make him sturdy and strong. 
And when at last, after many months, the word arrived 
that Herbert was coming, it was a chubby, creeping 
boy that laughed into his mother’s eyes and knew not 
that she was weeping and not laughing with him. 

The Herbert who was carefully carried from the 
ambulance to the house was a new Herbert, not alone 
in body, but in soul. The light that shone in his eyes 
was the reflected light from that brief glimpse of eternity 
wherein he had learned that God lives and heeds men’s 
prayers. There was a great surgeon who had told him 
that he might one day even walk again; but of this 
Herbert thought little. There would be time enough 
for mending when he had crept into the sweet shelter of 
Nathalie’s arms, and had read the light of a child’s 
love in his boy’s eyes. 

And so in the dusk of a late afternoon, with the 
nurse discreetly withdrawn, Nathalie knelt by Herbert’s 
bedside and watched the wonder grow in his face as he 
looked at the child. 

“See, he can creep,’”’ she said tremulously, fearful 
lest her emotion should get out of control. And she 
let the baby down on the floor. Herbert watched him, 
fascinated. His little legs were so round but so strong. 
His little back looked very sturdy. 

“Dear,” Herbert spoke quietly, but convincingly. 
“Because of what they are doing over there the little 
chap will be able to keep his straight back and his strong 
legs. That is what we have fought for, that our children 
may know the happiness of peace. Nathalie, are you 
sorry that I went; that you let me go, dearest?”’ 

Nathalie bent close over his face, her lips ready for 
the kiss of pride she so wanted to give him, and with a 
clear ring in her voice, answered him. 

“No, Herbert, I am glad, glad!” 
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Mont Saint Michel 


Quaint Corners 


in Old France 


Mont Saint Michel and Carcassonne 
By Anne Magnus Earle 


“O, Glorious France, whose spirit is reborn ! 
Whose emblem is the Lily, white and pure, 
We glory in thy glory as we mourn 
For every sorrow that thou must endure. 
And from thy bordering ocean’s farthest side, 
We hail thee as a nation glorified.” 


NYTHING which concerns France nowadays has a pro- 
found interest for us all, in fact, for the whole world, for 
she stands out as the heroic figure which calls for admi- 

ration and respect from all who love bravery, chivalry, romance 
and art. 

Says a recent writer, ‘“To those of us who are not ashamed to 
confess that sentiment and romance still play a large part in our 
lives, to whom high ideals and noble courage constantly appeal. 
it carries some regret that political revolutions should have dis- 
placed the ancient Lilies of France—the royal Fleur de Lis which 
has ever been so inseparably united with her in the minds of men.” 

And yet, surely, if France fights in her body under the-Tri- 
color, in her soul today she is fighting under the Lilies! It is 
“Old France’”’ again, France of the days of faith. 


In one of Joan of Arc’s visions she saw Charlemagne and Saint 
Louis kneeling before the throne, pleading for the land they had 
so loved and saved. She who carried the Oriflamme to victor) 
and alas! to her own martyr death, may surely now form the 
third in that shining company and, perchance, with heavenly 
pity, look down upon the lilies growing out of those fields of 
blood on Verdun and the Somme. 

Today, alas, much has been lost, but not the shining spirit 
of the greatness of her people, to be remembered as long as histor) 
gives space to spiritual achievement. In Northern France, es 
pecially, cities, fortresses, churches and glorious cathedrals have 
been sacked and desecrated by the advancing hosts, but some 0! 
the oldest and the most picturesque are still uninjured, among 
them, Mont Saint Michel and Carcassonne 

The majestic splendor of the Bay of Saint Michel and its 
strategic importance have, since the very earliest days, attracted 
the attention of warriors. Always this wonderful granite cone, which 
constitutes the base of St. Michael's Mount, has been surmounted 
by a temple and a fortress; there was a college for Druids where 
oracles were given, then the Romans, masters of Gaul, claimed 











the religion of the 
Druids and raised an 
altar to Jupiter on 
the Mount, which 
then took the name 
of Mons Jovis; later, 
when the Franks 
became Christians, 
two oratories were 
built here and her- 
mits’ cells. After the 
Church and Abbey 
were erected by Saint 
Aubert, many mira- 
cles occurred, and 
pilgrims resorted 
there in throngs for 
centuries. It attained 
the height of its 
power and wealth 
during the fifteenth 
century, possessing 
the islands of Jersey, 


Saint Malo—Le Grande Rue 


Guernsey and even some territory in Eng- 
land, notably in Cornwall; besides all this 
we have evidence that Saint Michel owned 
a fleet, for at the coronation of William 
the Conqueror, the Abbey, at its own 
expense, sent him six large ships and sev- 
eral monks, who subsequently became 
Abbots in England. Louis the Eleventh 
made three pilgrimages to the Mont and 
instituted the Military Order of Chivalry 
of Saint Michel—this is the text of the 
order of the foundation; it has many 
curious mediaeval expressions :— 

“We for the Glory of God our Omnip- 
otent Creator, the Reverend and Glorious 
Virgin Mary, and in honor of Monsignor 
St. Michel, Archangel, the first knight 
who for the Glory of God, cut, thrust and 
strove with the dangerous enemy of the 
human race, and whom in his oratory 
called Mont Saint Michel has always 
guarded, preserved and defended it, and 
in order that all good and noble courage 
be excited, we, August first (1469), do 
constitute and ordain an amiable company of knights which we 
have named the Order of St. Michel.” 

Each knight received from the king a golden collar to which 
was attached a gold medallion of Saint Michel slaying the dragon 
and bearing this device—Immensi Timor Oceani, i. e. ’’ The Terror 
of the Immense Ocean.” 

For centuries this was the device of the Mont. The spire 
of the church is still crowned by the great gilded statue twelve 
feet high of Saint Michel, dominating all the bay, producing the 
same effect as on the Greeks by the statue of Athenae on the 
Acropolis which could be perceived shining brilliantly from all 
parts of the Aegean Sea. 

But now to our own visit. 


It was a perfect day in June 
when we 


left Paris for the goal of our little pilgrimage, 
well named the Pride of Normandy, and the eighth wonder 
of the world. The hours of our long journey passed, however, 
slowly, the sea came nearer, the wind sharpened and had a 
delicious salty flavor; at length before us, yet still in the far 
distance, loomed up that mighty rock, rising hundreds of feet 
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out of the ocean, standing in violet majesty against the brilliant 
background of a golden sunset. 
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Twice a day the water flows in all about it to a great height, 
subsiding, it leaves sands that are most dangerous in their shifting 


hidden depths. 


In olden days only the fishermen, who knew per- 


fectly this dangerous coast, could conduct one safely from the 
mainland to the Mont, but some years ago, a causeway was 
constructed which makes the approach less difficult but far more 


prosaic. 


Still we found it an enchanting drive from Pontonson over the 
causeway; sweet scents of new mown hay and flowers mingled 
with the keen salt air, the nearer we approached, the more wonder- 
ful the effect, we forgot our tedious journey and passed from one 
rapture to another until we reached the very foot of the ramparts: 
then came a rapid dashing beneath the walls, a sudden night of 
darkness as we plunged through an archway into a narrow street, 
and we had left this modern work-a-day world far behind us. 

Clinging to the bare face of the rock is the village, of one street 
long, winding and steep, with houses so old, that, perforce, one can 
apply only the well-worn words, quaint and picturesque, to de- 


scribe them. 


Above these straggling houses, reached by many 


steps, are the ancient fortifications, so strong, so massive that 
after the lapse of many centuries there is not today even the sem- 


The Abbey—Mont Saint Michel 


signor St. Michel 
appeared twice to 
St. Aubert, Bishop 
of Avranches, to 
suggest to him the 
construction of a 
chapel on the Mont. 
The Bishop not hav- 
ing immediately 
obeyed, the Arch- 
angel appeared a 
third time and im- 
printed his finger so 
heavily on St. Au- 
bert’s head that he 
pierced the skull, 
and then the Saint 
built the Abbey 
without further de- 


blance of decay. Well can this mighty 
building assume the proud title of a virgin 
fortress frowning still upon this Norman 
coast, for although assailed and besieged 
countless times by the hosts and chivalry 
of England, during the Hundred Years’ 
War, Mont Saint Michel never yielded to 
foreign foe. 

Says their proud historian: “‘When the 
English became masters of the whole of 
Normandy, the Abbots of Saint Michel 
kept such careful watch and ward over 
this mighty rock that no single enemy 
ever put his foot upon it.”’ 

Three times did the vision of Saint 
Michel appear to Saint Aubert, command- 
ing him to erect a church in his honor on 
this rock. The legend is so curious that | 
repeat it just as it was given to me on 
those airy heights that June day. ‘‘Mon- 
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lays.” And now countless steps led to the ramparts, com- 
manding a magnificent view of the sea and of the little river 
Cuesnon. To our right were those wonderful polders, tracts 
of richly cultivated land actually rescued from the encroach- 
ments of the sea by the indomitable patience of man. In the far 
distance we caught a glimpse of St. Malo, and regretted that we 
could not visit the little town with its strongly fortified harbor. 
Fourteenth Century houses and above and bevond this, its interest 
to the literary pilgrim as the birthplace of Chateaubriand. The 
great French philosopher died July 4th, 1848, and is buried on Le 
Grand Be, an Islet in the Bay of St. Malo. 

Away up in mid-air it seems is the famous Poulard Inn. 
Madame Poulard retired some years ago, from a simple femme de 
chambre we were told, she had become the possessor of a fortune 
of a million francs made in omelets, chiefly! 

On, on we climbed to arrive at last, out of breath and weary, 
on the terrace shaded by ancient trees trained into a delightful 
thickness and dimness of foliage, walls bordered with climbing 
roses, jasmine and clematis, coral, red and pink geraniums and a 
view to turn your 
head with its wild 
beauty. There was 
Brittany coast, 
Avranches_ cathe- 
dral spires, in the 
far distance the 
Channel Islands, 
and at our very 
feet the blue ex- 
panse of water 
golden at sunset, 
silvery white in the 
glory of the full 
moon. Above this 
terrace and the 
ramparts and the 
bishop's palace, 
climbing up and up 
until we seem to 
stand sheer against 
the sky, we come 
to this wonder of 
the world—a 
church and abbey 
on a mighty rock, 
built at stupendous 
expense and untold 
human suffering as 
is shown by the 
huge wheel down 
among the dungeons, trodden not by dumb beasts at the tread- 
mill, but by wretched prisoners who thus drew up the stones for 
this gigantic building. 

The church is to us resplendent still, even though bare and 
without all ornament now. All architects consider it one of the 
most wonderful specimens of granite work in existence; the 
windows are each divided by mullions and once contained the 
most priceless glass, while the upper part of each mullion spreads 
out into the most exquisite stone lace work sculptured with flaming 
hearts. The cloisters are absolutely perfect in their one hundred 
and thirty-four columns of rose red granite, each capital carved 
in a different design; the columns are built in two rows in such 
a way as to arrange themselves in triplets, giving them great 
resisting power. We leave the cloisters and ascend by a marvel 
of stone-work called the lace staircase. Its lightness is such that 
beside it the most cunning iron-work would look clumsy and heavy. 
This wonderful staircase is nearly five hundred feet above the 
sea; let us pause a moment and leaning over the parapet look 
down into the narrow street which winds at our feet. It is quite 
unique, this view, for all the houses we look down upon date from 
the middle ages and remain in their original state; once they were 


The Hall of the Knights 


7 se 
famous inns in which the pilgrims lodged whilst resti 
fatigues of their long journey. 

Think not that the pilgrimages were composed 
of burghers and country folk, for as early as the sev century 
we hear of many a monarch coming to lay down his crown and 
sceptre at the feet of the Archangel Michel. Think of it! thjg 
narrow, twisting street has witnessed the processions «° the most 
glorious of the French Kings, Charlemagne, Philip Augu-:us, Saint 
Louis, Francis First, Louis the Eleventh of hatef 
Joan, the Maid so saintly—in fact, there is no figur: 
fascinating pages of French history which our imagi 
not summon to meet us here at Saint Michel. 

We descend from our high vantage ground of the la: 
to the Hall of the Knights, a splendid apartment, 
quite equal to its great reputation as one of the mos 
specimens of Gothic architecture in the world, for vas 
support it, huge yawning fireplaces attempt to wari 
the superbly groined ceiling surpasses that of many a 
What animated scenes this hall must have presented at the time 

of the Hundred 
Years’ War, when 
monks and knights 
elbowed each other 
discussing the de- 
fencesof the Abbey, 
while inthe vast fire 
places the logs of 
wood heaped high 
cast their lurid light 
on the helmets and 
armor hangingover 
the stalls of the 
knights, and weird 
shadows would play 
on the walls and 
dance in the fitful 
light of the flames. 
Surely, it is easy for 
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memory, 
in all the 
“on may 


staircase 
| find it 
veautiful 
columns 
it, while 
thedral 


us to picture to 
ourselves this Salle 
DesChevaliers inthe 
height of its splen- 
dor, crowded witha 
brilliant gathering 
of Knights, the 
noblest in all 
France, who sweep 
robes of white da- 
mask lined with 
ermine, and richly 
embroidered with gold scollop shells, over the marble floor. 

From all the memories of church, cloister and hall we descend 
to the dungeons, horrible places where many a prisoner groaned 
his life away. It was Louis the Eleventh who had the deepest 
and worst constructed; they were crowded with state prisoners 
during his reign and that of Louis Fourteenth and Louis Fifteenth, 
while in 1793 three hundred priests were imprisoned here for 
having refused to take the civil oath. Let us leave these horrors 
to go out at sunset in one of the fisher boats and row around the 
monstrous pile, with abbey, spire and window, church, cloister 
and ramparts, all aglow with color. 

We look far beyond the lines of flame on the water to the lands 
rescued from the sea, as they stretch in great waves of emerald- 
green to the horizon, and all about these ancient walls is the lap 
of the sea. All this, believe me, will linger in the mind when 
thousands of miles and many a day lie between this delightful 
memory and the realities of life. 


* * * * 


We leave Normandy and journey down to old Provence: 
Arles, Nimes. Avignon are names to conjure with, and the scenery 
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Saint Malo 


is beautiful as a dream, the foothills break down into the valley, 
for miles and miles stretches the vivid green of the vines, and, 
suddenly, on one lofty crest appears the vision of Carcassonne, 
a city which remains a white dream of the Middle Ages, just as it 
was on that day seven hundred years ago when young Raimond 
Roger rode down the hill to captivity and to death. 

Strange to say, this marvel of feudal fortifications is compara- 
tively little visited by tourists, although easily reached by one 
of the much traveled railways of Southern France. 

Yet one who wanders over its drawbridge and along its winding 
ways, on whose broad flagstones the spurred heels of steel-clad 
knights still seem to linger, or climbs the stairs of its many towers, 
will surely come away with a new and more vivid interest in the 
romantic, fascinating history of France. It takes very little 
imagination to re-people the silent streets of the cite with armored 
cross bowmen, to see the populace rushing to the walls to pour 
boiling oil and hurl the very masonry of their houses upon the 
soldiers of the king. After its redoubtable defences were completed, 
Carcassonne was never taken, for during the whole period of the 
Middle Ages it was absolutely impregnable and only surrendered 
to Edward, the Black Prince, when all fair Provence had fallen 
before the conqueror. 

I know of only two other towns in Europe that present pre- 
cisely the same appearance now as when armed knights rode in 
and out their gates—Rothenburg, and Avila in Spain. But 
Rothenburg was never a stronghold like this—she is lovely, a bit 
out of fairyland, but she is not majestic: Carcassonne has a 
majesty like some fantastic city in the clouds, unchanged, in- 
vulnerable to all the forces of its time and ours, its half-hundred 
soaring towers are grouped as by an artist’s hand, it is the pictured 
past, it is incarnate, living, enduring history and romance, and it 
has a worthy setting. Only a few hours’ ride to the westward from 
the blue reaches of the Mediterranean, it overlooks the most 
beautiful country in all France the beautiful, for from the summit 
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of its beetling walls we gaze over smiling valley lands, vineyards 
and rich orchards far over to the sombre Montagne Noire on the 
one hand, and to the snow-clad Pryenees on the other. Below 
flows the river Aude, spanned by its twelfth century bridge, and 
on its far bank the new city of Carcassonne, itself a respectable 
age of six hundred years and over. 

As the traveler slowly idles along the well-worn path that 
leads to the loftiest gate he or she wonders what Lords, what 
Commoners, had died on this very ground, what Loves, Plots, 
Hates, Murders had hidden behind the very sunwarmed stones 
on which she but now laid her hand! One falls a musing easily at 
Carcassonne. 

And now the sunset had deepened the horizon of the hills, 
grown purple in the warm southern sun, Carcassonne looked 
more than ever like a city in a fairy tale. To make it absolutely 
perfect a white young moon came out and hung in the darkening 
sky. 

Sings the peasant in Nadaud’s famous poem— 


‘How old I am, I’m eighty years, 

I’ve worked both hard and long, 

Yet, patient as my life has been, 

One dearest sight I have not seen, 

It almost seems a wrong. 

A dream I had when life was new, 
Alas! one’s dreams they come not true, 
I thought to see fair Carcassonne, 

I have not seen fair Carcassonne. 


Thus sighed a peasant, bent with age, 
Half dreaming in his chair. 

I said, ‘My friend, come go with me; 
Tomorrow, then, thine eyes shall see 
Those streets that seem so fair.’ 

That night there came for passing soul 
The church bell’s low and solemn toll. 
He never saw gay Carcassonne, 

Who has not known a Carcassonne!” 





Tommy Atkins 


in an Audience 


By Burris A. Jenkins 


Burris A. Jenkins 


se 


OME on, boys, let’s have a sing-song! What shall it be?’’ 
“Arizona!” ‘Tennessee!’ ‘“‘At My Home In Kentucky!” 
“Pack Up Your Troubles In Your Old Kit Bag!’’ There 

are a score of different suggestions. Then Jack selects what 

he pleases; he meant to, all along, anyway. He sits down to the 
piano; he is the only song leader in the Y. M.C. A. who doesn’t 
look around for an accompanist; then he shouts: 

“Come on! Let’s go!” That’s all that is necessary. The 
Tommies do the rest. The dust comes 
down off the rafters. 

After a half hour of uproarious 
choruses, varied by solos from Jack, and 
one or two hymns or home songs, to 
lead up to the spoken word, Jack turns 
the meeting over to me. By this time 
the hut is jammed, men are standing 
crowded all around the windows. Some- 
times they sit all over the platform and 
on the floor in the aisles. 

Now when a speaker has a slippery 
audience like this delivered into his hand 
it is like manipulating an eel. Fancy 
giving out a text and saying: ‘‘Now, 
brethren—.’’ One might deliver a moving 


Italian, in 1917. 


sermon; it would move Tommy out of 
the door. No, no, all our American men 


N his capacity of Y. M.C. A. worker 

and war correspondent combined, 

Dr. Jenkins, of Kansas City, visited 
all three war fronts, French, British and 
He has recorded his 
impressions in a wonderfully vivid nar- : 
rative, ‘‘Facing the Hindenburg Line.” For myself, I have evolved out ol 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25.) 
We take pleasure in reprinting a chapter this: 
from this book, which contains one of the 
most keenly interpretative studies of the 
British soldier that has yet been published. 


have made a conscientious study of their opening sentences; 
for they know that with Tommies the whole thing is won or 
lost in the first two minutes. Hold that audience for five min- 
utes in any way, by hook or crook, and you can swing into a 
moral or religious drive and make it as strong as you like; you 
couldn’t shoo your audience away. They’ll stay with you, 
glued to the benches, for an hour. 

One of our men begins: 
“If there’s a man here homesicker 
than I am, he'd better beat it! I want 
to see my little kid at home!’’ Tommy 
yells with laughter and sympathy. 

Another throws out this, like a shot 
from a 6-inch gun: 

“Up till the other day you and | 
were cousins; now we are brothers-in- 
the-blood!”’ 


old borrowed witticisms something like 


“Tell me, men, honor bright and on 
the square, if we hadn’t been introduced 
as Americans you wouldn't have known 
it, would you?” 

Groans, yells, catcalls and “Oh, no! 
Sure! G’wan!” 


—THE EDITOR. 
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TOMMY ATKINS IN AN AUDIENCE 


Then I add: 

“A fellow said to me the other day: ‘You can always tell an 
American, but you can’t tell him much!’ ”’ 

Mor: groans, and an inquiring frame of mind. They don't 
know whether this is proverbial American boasting or not. Then: 
“T have heard, too, that the difference between an Englishman 
and an .\merican is about this: An Englishman walks into a house 
as if he owned the whole damn place. An American walks in as 
if he didn’t give a damn who owned the place.” 

We are now getting on. Tommy feels sure there is no firstly, 
secondly and thirdly coming along. I usually consult the secretary 
or the chaplain before introducing this unexpurgated, old thread- 
bare comparison which, I believe, was first made between aHarvard 
man and a Yale man; but I find it usually unnecessary to consult 
long at a time. 

“Anyway, I hope that some day Englishman and American 
may walk, each in his own way, into certain houses in Potsdam 
and Berlin—.” 

And the trick is done. I now have Tommy by the ear; and 
better audience one need not desire on this earth, moreappreciative, 
sensitive, quick to any appeal of humor, emotion, moral motive 
or spiritual idealism. You can talk about this war driving the 
people who are in it to atheism; it does, a few, but the vast 
majority are driven to their knees. The huts do not gather in 
simply the religious; they gather in, with their tea and cakes, old 
scarred veterans and soft-cheeked lads indiscriminately, all sorts 
and conditions, excellent cross-sections they are, of the entire 
British army. 

In the first five minutes I generally drag in a reference to 
“Teddy” Roosevelt. It always takes fire. One night a man arose 
in the middle of the house and tossed a bronze cap-badge upon the 
platform at my feet. I have it before me now. It is the colonel’s 
face surrounded with the words, “First Illinois, Chicago Rough 
Riders." I meet scores and scores of Americans, mostly in the 
Canadian battalions, but some in the other Imperials. 

Then, shortly, I refer to President Woodrow Wilson and there 
isa hearty, generous round of applause. The average Englishman 
now looks upon our President as a very wise, careful, conservative 
man. An officer told me the past week that Lloyd George had 
said to him sometime ago that America ought not to have come 
in any sooner than she did; she was of more use as a neutral than 
as a belligerent until just now. 

Viewed from outside, a Red Triangle hut in the British camps 
presents very much the appearance of a ranch house on our western 
plains. It is long, low, rectangular; built of rough boards and 
stained brown. There is a counter at one end where are sold 
cigarettes, chocolate, coffee, stamps and the various necessities 
and luxuries of Tommy Atkins’ life. There are tables where tea, 
coffee, malted milk and soft hottled drinks are dispensed, together 
with biscuits and cakes. In some huts there are billiard tables; 
in all, checkers, chess and dominoes. At the other end of the room 
is a stage, with piano and an auditorium. 

In the late afternoon, when drill is done, and the Tommies are 
tired, hungry and thirsty, the huts fairly swarm like bee hives; 
and business is brisk. Your Englishman prizes his tea beyond 
measure; and the United Kingdom consumes more sugar than any 
other nation in the world. One day a Canadian Y. M. C. A. 
secretary was decorated by King George in Hyde Park with the 
Military Cross because, at Vimy Ridge, he kept up with the 
advancing line, and served chocolate and biscuits to the men, 
under shell fire. 

The Canadian secretaries who first came out were commis- 
sioned as captains, later ones as lieutenants, and are under 
military orders; but as the authorities are distinctly favorable to 
the organization, these officers have wide discretion. The English 
secretaries are civilians, independent of military discipline, for 
the most part are dressed in ‘“‘civies,"’ and consider that they 
have an advantage in not being officers. 
prefer their own regime. 


The Canadians, too, 
In general, the Canadian huts are 
better manned and managed, and, so far as one can see, their 
secretaries get as close to the men as do the civilian secretaries 
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among the English troops. Still it may be added, all Canadian 
officers are much more democratic with their men than are the 
English. 

The huts furnish tons and tons of writing paper, free, to the 
men; and, as a consequence, the tables are full, in off hours, of 
busy writers. The Y. M.C. A. makes money in some of its canteens 
and loses in others; but, on the whole, does not pay expenses. 
Private subscriptions make up the deficit. Canadian secretaries 
are paid as officers; English are practically unpaid. 

Certain Canadian officers are authority for the story that 
the other day all the officers in a certain command having fallen, 
the Y. M. C. A. secretary took charge, led the men, and was 
killed; he was blown to bits; he was not even found. The English 
secretaries are undersized, or over thin, or crippled, or too old 
for service. Some men, fairly fit, have been taken from the huts 
and hurried to the trenches. I met a little thin rector in a hut 
at Aldershot one day who has asked for and received an appoint- 
ment in France to go right into the dugout huts in the trenches. 
He starts next week. 

One of our favorite song leaders in the huts is a Canadian, 
Captain Pequegnot, familiarly known everywhere here as‘‘Captain 
Peg,’’ who was gassed in the very first gas attack in France. He 
has never entirely recovered, as the puffed look about the eyes 
indicates; but his singing voice is unimpaired, also his jovial smile, 
that made him once a successful commercial traveler all over the 
American continent. He understands all the Tommies, and they, 
him; he can make them roar like bulls of Bashan and render 
them wild with joy, like March hares, whatever they are. He 
“carries on’’ for half an hour before introducing a speaker. 
“Carry on” is a favorite word here for ‘‘perform,” and is con- 
stantly in use. 

My own steady sidepartner—for we usually travel in pairs, 
a singer and a speaker—is young Jack Barker, who hails from 
Girard, Kan., and who has been the last five years in Chicago. 
He has just been graduated from Northwestern, president of his 
class, leader of the glee club, an athlete of great success, runs a 
hundred yards in ten seconds flat, has a baritone that gives him a 
steady job in a Chicago quartet choir, and a smile that draws 
young men to him like submarines to a net—blindly. He can 
play and sing more kinds of ragtime than even an Englishman ever 
dreamed of. 

We go into a hut at about 7 p. m. usually; Jack goes to the 
piano on the platform, beats out a storm of pseudo-negro melody 
that sets shoulders to wriggling, feet to shuffling, eyes to dancing; 
and when he finishes with a bang like a bomb from a German 
aircraft, the Tommies yell. Then Jack just looks at them and 
grins, and they yell some more. 


At the close of the meetings we sometimes give the men a chance 
to sign the pledge cards of religious confession and allegiance—a 
card indorsed by the Archbishop of Canterbury as well as by Free 
Church leaders. Any man may conscientiously sign it, no matter 
what his Christian denomination or predilection; and from thirty 


to a hundred and thirty usually sign every night. Some ask us 
to write and tell their wives and families what they have done. 

The other night a Kansas City lad, in a Canadian battalion, 
whose parents did not know where he was, promised to write 
next day to his mother, while I wrote to his father. 

Then, the last thing of all, comes the handshaking—Tommy 
loves to shake hands and Jack usually announces after we sing 
“The King,”’ which closes every public meeting in the British army, 
that we shall be glad to shake hands with every man in the room. 
‘Please come down this side and go out that side.”’» And they come! 
It was hard on our muscles at first, but now we're used to it, for 
Tommy shakes hands as if he meant it. Then it’s: ‘Thank you, 
Jack,” “‘Glad you came, captain,” ‘‘Come again,” “‘God bless you.”’ 

And we answer as they file by: ‘Thanks, old man,” ‘‘Mighty 
glad to be here,” “‘God keep you, my lad,”’ “Good luck to you all 
the way,”’ and so on. 

Sometimes one pauses and asks a question or presents a 
problem; then it is a word of quick answer and a hasty ‘God 
take care of you’’; for they know and we know they have need 
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enough of God’s care; to-morrow they may be in the trenches; 
the day after, over the parapet; maybe.over the dark river. 
Then Jack stands by the piano and they gather round him like 
flies on a sugar lump; and I take a chair on the auditorium floor, 
and there are several files deep all around me, their faces pressed 
almost against my own, eager eyes straining and tongues going. 
Questions and comments come quick and fast. The American 
navy, the submarines, the aircraft, the merits and possibilities of 


cavalry, and the old, old question, “How long do \ 

will last, captain?” pour forth in a torrent. 
“Yes, sir, thiswound came from ‘La Bassee.’”’ "I got n 

Ridge.”’ ‘Yes, sir, wounded twice, and back to France 1 

“How can I get a transfer to the American army?” “I got mine in the 

thigh. I can walk three miles as good as any man, but not thirty. 

I’m done. But I could teach bayonet work andbomb throwin’, sir. 
Sometimes vour throat is full and choked. 


think jt 


eat Vimy 
t week,” 


RICHARDDUN 


Nat Gould 


Novelist, who Captured British Trenches, Introduced 
to the American Public 


OW can it be possible that an author whose novels have sold 
beyond the ten million mark in England has scarcely even 
been heard of in this country? 

American soldiers who have been hobnobbing with the English 
Tommies in the trenches, write home to ask why no one over here 
ever told them of Nat Gould. For Nat Gould has captured the 
allied trenches with his army of some forty books of virile outdoor 
sporting life. ‘“‘It’s a toss up in our regiment,’’ says one Sergeant 
Major, ‘who shall get the Nat Gould novels in the book con- 
signments sent us.” 

In a recent letter to the “Boston Evening Transcript,”’ A. St. 
John Adcock writes: ‘I hear on all hands, in letters from the front 
and from soldiers home on leave or in hospital, that no reading is 
more generally popular in the trenches than the novels of Nat 
Gould. I have asked such men more than once for advice as to 
the kind of books to send out there and more than once have been 
told, ‘Send almost any sort of books and they are bound to please 
somebody, but if you want to be sure of pleasing nearly everybody 
send some of Nat Gould’s.’ The reason is,’’ Mr. St. John explains, 
“that his books do not smell of the lamp nor make any high- 
brow pretensions; they are just rattling good yarns of horse- 
racing, hunting, love, villainy and adventure. There is a rumor 
that some of our bellicose newspapers intend to denounce the 
Government for not conscripting Gould and forcing him to work 
all the time in a munition factory turning out supplies of his 
literature for the firing line. In the circumstances it may be true.” 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Gould is no high-brow, it is a 
curious fact that he is vouched for by some of the foremost writers 
of the day. Beatrice Harraden confesses a predilection for his 
works, and adds that Nat Gould is ‘‘the supreme favorite” with 
the wounded soldiers she is nursing at the Endell St. Military 
Hospital in London. ‘They buy him in dozens,” says Miss Har- 
raden, ‘‘and the minute a parcel of his novels enter a ward they 
disappear, seldom to be seen again. The books are passed from 
hand to hand, in a sacred, secret, underground way, and if any 
appear again they look centuries old. Even if a man is too ill 
to read, he loves to have a Nat Gould by his bedside to gloat over.” 

Why the American public has remained so long in ignorance of 
Nat Gould and his charms is a mystery. However they will have 
a chance to make his acquaintance shortly, when his latest book, 
“The Rider in Khaki,”’ is published by the Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. This story of horseracing and of daring ad- 
venture in the Great War, comes with a strong appeal to American 
readers—it is, in fact, a happy choice of a Nat Gould novel to 
“begin on.’ A perilous mission for King Albert of Belgium and 
the reckless bravery of the hero; together with the machinations 
of a German spy and bomb thrower, produce an interest that is 
somewhat more than tense. 

It remains to be seen whether Nat Gould will reduce us to 
vassalship as he has our English cousins, and whether or not his 
sales will ever reach the ‘‘ten million mark” on this side of the 
water. 





merson Hough and Burns of the 


Mountains 


0!.LEGES mean to most of us dignified places where a boy 
es to get the finishing touches put on his education or 
s personality. College expenses are large and costly, 
as a general thing, to the parents of the boys. 

What do you think of a college where the student's expenses 
are four dollars per month? Where the professors work on a share 
and share alike basis, which has recently netted them the princely 
salary of fourteen dollars a month over and above their living 
Where the president has had about seventeen months’ 
schooling in al] his life? 

And the institution that flourishes under these munificent 
conditions does some of the finest educational work in the country. 
Oneida Institute is its name, Kentucky is its State; J. A. Burns— 
Burns of the Mountains is its president. 

The mountaineers in the Cumberland region had been neg- 
lected for years. They were slipping backward on the path of 
civilization through the lack of good roads and almost everything 
modern and up-to-date in their country. 
ardent type. 


costs! 


They were feudists of 
They had inter-married extensively. 
Here was some of the finest racial stock in the country going to 
waste through neglect. 

One of their own number realized this. He also realized that 
in education lay his people’s salvation. This man was J. A. Burns. 

Burns of the Mountains had little education. He had no 
money. He had no wealthy and influential men back of him to 
give the funds for his work. Yet he set resolutely to work. Today 
he has an established institution of learning under him whose 
branches have been started throughout the Cumberlands, and 
an equipment in buildings that is too small by five or six hundred 
places to accommodate the eager mountaineers who would learn 
for their own and their people’s good. 

This remarkable man, Burns, mountaineer by birth, 
the son of a Baptist preacher. He got very little education of the 
school book variety, though he was skilled exceptionally in the 
ways of the woods. Mr. Burns himself tells a story of being on 
an outing of some sort. He and a companion went with twenty- 
one bullets to shoot some squirrels for dinner. They came back 
with twenty-one squirrels and a pheasant. You see, the bullet 
that shot the pheasant went into a bank of a stream. They dug 
it out, chewed it round, and shot another squirrel with it. 
German efficiency has nothing on that of the Cumberland moun- 
taineers in some respects. 

Like most of the natives of the Cumberland region, Burns 
got mixed up in a feud, in fact, he got hurt pretty badly in it. 
He had been thinking about the state of things in the mountains. 
His conclusion was that they were pretty bad, and that the only 
thing to set them right was education for the mountaineers. 
In spite of the fact that he had no money and little learning, he 
set about bringing it to them. 

For about seven months he attended Dennison, a Baptist 
College at Granville, Ohio. He then taught school in his native 
mountains. In 1899, he issued a clan call to his old fellow feudists. 
The Baker-Howard feud, it was, and the moment when the two 
factions met was a tense one. But Burns proved master of the 
situation. He appeased the wraths of the two bands and got them 
harmoniously at work in the cause of his educational plans. 

Burns worked with his own hands on the building he needed 
for teaching. He started the college under way. Then there came 
a drastic need for funds. Burns appeared before the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Louisville, in 1900. He spoke to the 
assembled divines to some purpose, for he collected four hundred 
dollars in silver from the gathering. This sum helped a great deal. 

Since then Burns’s work has gone steadily forward. 


the most 


is a 


He has 


had many discouragements. But none of them have downed 
him. With his eye set on his goal he has gone resolutely forward, 
doing a great work in a great way. His buildings have increased 
in number; he has more students than he can handle. An old 
mountaineer rode miles to bring his daughters to Burns's college. 
Since there were no arrangements made for women, he had to 
ride sadly back with them. This turned Burns's mind to the distaff 
side of education. Now there is in Oneida a dormitory for women. 

Many people in the cities of the Middle West and East have 
taken a great interest in this worthy work. Among them is 
Emerson Hough, the prominent fiction writer and apostle of the 
out-of-doors. Mr. Hough spends a large part of his time in the 
open and naturally the Kentucky mountains have always had a 
great interest for him. In the course of his many visits he has 
come to know Mr. Burns intimately and has done much through 
magazine articles to arouse interest in the little Kentucky college. 

Now, Mr. Hough is the author of a great many novels. This 
spring a new one is to be published. Its title is ‘“The Way Out,” 
and the hero is, in many ways, like Burns of the Mountains. 

For David Joslin is a mountaineer, the son of a preacher. 
He is wounded in a feud, he starts to educate his people, and 
encounters many of the discouragements Burns also encountered. 
The result is that a big figure moves through a novel presenting 
one of the most vivid and gripping pictures of the mountain life, 
the Cumberland and the mountaineers, that has yet appeared in 
contemporary fiction. Much of Burns's vital, forceful personality 
is here, the surroundings are perfect, the entire combination being 
a very realistic, strong picture of this section of our country. 

Of “The Way Out,” Mr. Burns himself writes Mr. Hough: 

“Your book is by far the best presentation of things and folks 
as they really are in the Cumberlands that has yet appeared. 
I do not see why I should hesitate to say so in every address I 
make. Truth and fairness need not fear. 


There is nothing in 
the book I would change. 


“To my mind, this is the greatest book you have written. 
It will be a great seller, especially among the many thousands who 


have heard my lectures and read your magazine articles. The 
greatest thing about this book is its unstinted charity. I shall 
mention its title in every address. You are certainly rendering 
a most noble service to the children of the Cumberlands.”’ 

All this affords an interesting side-light on that newly re- 
awakened possession of ours, our national consciousness. One 
of the great things the world war will do will be getting nations 
acquainted with each other, instilling in them a comprehension 
of their mutual needs and sympathies. This accomplishment 
will be reflected in the literature that springs up. 

Is it not significant that over here, when we have been in the 
war scarcely more than a year, we already have a novel of this 
sort?) Mr. Hough gives up in “The Way Out”’ a picture as true 
as life of a little known and less understood portion of our country. 
He is no writer of the localist school, who makes a specialty of 
portraying one part of the world. For Mr. Hough’s range is catholic 
in its breadth. He writes historical romances of Aaron Burr and 
his lovely daughter Theodosia, of John Law and the Mississippi 
Bubble, of the stirring days of ‘54-40 or Fight.’’ He has told 
us stories of the West and the cowboys of the great out-of-doors; 
and his most recent effort, ‘“‘The Broken Gate,”’ is a gripping 
story of the double standard of morals for men and women. 

And now this versatile writer gives us a picture of an unfamiliar 
portion of our country. He is helping us get acquainted. He is 
helping us get together. He has brought Burns of the Mountains 
and his work home tous. We can hope that other writers will be 
found to do likewise for many other portions of our mighty nation. 





Robert C. Holliday 
And His New Book 


on 


Booth Tarkington 





Robert C. Holliday 


Y a curious series of coincidences, Robert Cortes Holliday, 
whose critical and biographical study of Booth Tarkington 
has just been published by Doubleday, Page and Company, 

would seem to be the logical biographer of Mr. Tarkington. 
Both were born in Indianapolis; both started out in the world 
by studying art; the grandfathers of both were pioneer Indiana 
Methodist ministers; and the Reverend Ferdinand Cortes Holli- 
day was the biographer of the Reverend Joseph Tarkington. 

Though this is Mr. Holliday’s first book, he declares that with 
its publication he has done everything to a book that can be 
done to a book. He has made illustrations for books; as a retail 
salesman for several years with Charles Scribner’s Sons he has 
sold books; connected for a time with the New York Public 
Library, he has catalogued books; as assistant literary editor of 
the ‘““New York Tribune’ and contributor to the ‘‘New York 
Review of Books’’ he has reviewed, as he puts it, “barrels of 
books.”” He has edited books, written introductions to books, 
been a publisher's reader, written book ‘“‘jackets’’ and ‘‘reams’”’ of 
book advertising copy, and he makes a hobby of collecting books. 

As an industrious contributor to newspapers and magazines, 
Mr. Holliday has made of highly unconventional portraits of 
authors a kind of curious art of his own. His sprightly essay, 
“Henry James, Himself,”’ published in the ‘‘New York Evening 
Post’”’ a number of years ago and reprinted at the time of Mr. 
James’s death, is a bit of Jamesiana highly prized by all Henry 
James “‘fans.”” In a paper printed in the ‘‘New York Times,”’ 
some time ago, ‘‘Glimpses of Literary Celebrities,” he cast an 
exceedingly humorous eye on the late F. Hopkinson Smith, Oliver 
Herford, Mrs. Wharton, James Huneker, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Richard Harding Davis and Jesse Lynch Williams, among others. 
In the “‘New York Sun,” not so long ago, he gave some decidedly 
personal personal impressions of Gilbert Chesterton, Hilaire 
Belloc and Hugh Walpole. And the Tarkington book had its 
inception in a racy article about Mr. Tarkington, Meredith 
Nicholson and James Whitcomb Riley, which appeared in the 
“Indianapolis Star.”’ 
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In Mr. Tarkington, however, Mr. Holliday has certainly 
found his richest figure. Mr. Tarkington, himself, describes the 
book as ‘‘a queer feller seen by a queerer feller.””. And the picture 
of Mr. Tarkington in his habit as he labors is undoubtedly star- 
tlingly at variance with the popular conception of the novelist. 
“He is collarless,’’ so the portrait goes ‘‘(the collar-button of his 
shirt unbuttoned), and garbed in an old and particularly evil- 
looking dressing-gown, which looks as if it might have been con- 
structed of a horse-blanket which had seen active service, and 
had not been renovated since. This blanket accentuates the 
rounded stoop which he seems to take on in this chamber, a stoop 
so marked as to give him at moments a hunchback appearance. 
Removed from the handsome and youthful lines of his tailored 
clothes, with this prehistoric stoop, and in this quaint gunny- 
sack gown, he presents, now and then, altogether a humorously 
elderly effect. No, not elderly; old, very old; ancient 


beyond 
the reckoning of years. 


Especially is this so when he puts on (with 
a trembling hand) his shell spectacles, to peer at something. And 
podders about the room in shuffling slippers, as he does in 
a kind of lean-slippered-and-pantaloon manner. All in all, the 
visitor who has the privileged honor to penetrate into the upper 
fastness is likely to receive an impression of the master of the house 
as a bizarre object. Your host has the general effect of recalling 
to your mind some figure in a wild tale. An eccentric being, an 
old uncle, a miser, maybe, in a Stevenson yarn of romance. 
In poetic justice, a black cat should perch upon the shoulder of 
this figure; this ancient should keep his teeth in a glass; he should, 
midst squeaking wheezes and rusty cackles, poke the fire with a 
broken bellows.”’ 

What he has tried to do in his book, Mr. Holliday says, is ‘‘to 
take the finger prints’ of Booth Tarkington. And in this,a 
serious and sustained endeavor to follow the line of a talent, and 
put a finger upon its essence, the book may be said to be an in- 
novation in this country—though in England little books about 
Wells, Chesterton, Bennett and Shaw are familiar enough. 















OHN BUCHAN—Colonel John Buchan—has a delightful 
sonality and is greatly loved by those who have the 
d fortune to be numbered among his friends. 

His versatility is amazing. A man who can write “Nelson's 


yO 


History of the War’’ and “‘Greenmantle,’’ who produces with the 
same pen “The Battle of the Somme” and “Salute to Adventurers,” 
has a brain capable of working strenuously, effectively, cohesively 


along difierent and divergent lines. 

John Buchan is not only a successful writer. He is a sound 
and successful business man, the head of a flourishing and prosper- 
ous house. As a correspondent of the London ‘“‘Times’’ on the 
Western Front in 1915 and 1916 he was the most widely read of 
all the writers, with the possible exception of Philip Gibbs. 

Buchan’s copy from scenes of battle was strikingly virile. 
His descriptions were vivid, his diction clear and smooth, and his 
summaries comprehensive and sound. His knowledge of military 
aflairs is truly extensive. 

The officers of the British Army at the Front, from those of 
the General Headquarters Staff to the junior subaltern of some 
infantry command read John Buchan’s articles in the ‘‘Times”’ 
with unflagging interest. 

In addition to his “Times” correspondence Buchan kept up 
his ‘“Nelson’s History of the War,’’ volume succeeding volume 
with a regularity and consistent excellence which, considering 
how much demand his newspaper work made on his time, was 
surprising. 

Buchan is not only the author of ‘“‘Nelson’s History of the 
War,” but is a partner in the house of Nelson. Early in 1917, 
Mr. Nelson, the other active member of the firm, who was an 
officer in the New British Army in France, was killed at the front. 


Furrowed by myriad shells 


John Buchan 


By Frederic 


Belg ium 
By Eugenie M. Fryer 


ROUD Belgium lies wasted and torn, 


tA Coleman 


This was a severe blow to Buchan, as they were fast friends. The 
same week as that in which Mr. Nelson was killed, the casualty 
lists gave the news of the death, at the front, of John Buchan’s 
brother. 

In the first part of 1917, Buchan was asked by the British 
Government to give up his newspaper work and take the position 
of head of the newly formed Department on Information, in 
London. He was first made a subaltern, and, a few days later, 
a Lieut. Colonel in the British Army. As Director of Informa- 
tion, many officers of the junior ranks were placed under his 
orders. His promotion to Colonel was the natural concomitant 
of the delegation to him of the authority he wielded in the 
department. 

John Buchan is of medium height, strongly built without being 
stocky. His smooth-shaven face shows fine features and a strong 
Scot chin. One can see at a glance that Buchan is a Scot, 
though his accent would hardly suggest that he came from north 
of the Tweed. He has a keen eye, in which a twinkle is as likelv 
as not to appear at any moment, for Buchan’s sense of humor is 
great. He is a good judge of men and of things, and is as versatile 
in his conversation as he is in his writings. 

John Buchan is not voluble, nor is he taciturn. He makes a 
good speech and can tell a story well. As a writer his nimble wit 
and great power of drawing rare characters are as valuable an 
asset to his literary work as his comprehensive knowledge of all 
those things to which he has bent his really fine mind. 

Altogether, Buchan is a man to be admired and a writer to be 
followed closely. He has never produced a book that was not 
worth the reading, whether it was written to convey serious in- 
formation or penned to while away a passing hour. 


That have shattered her sons and the land, 


And silenced the song of the bells. 


Yet out of that shell-pocked earth, 


Dyed by the blood of her sons, 


Rare flowers shall blossom anew, 


And birds drown the song of the guns. 


Rare flowers of courage and hope, 


Watered by myriad tears, 


Shall spring from the deathless soul of this land 


Where Faith hymns the song of the spheres. 
















































































































































































ome People You Might Like to Meet 


Lieut.-Colonel Lincoln C. Andrews 
Author of “Military Leadership” 


Capt. James L. Houghteling George R. Noyes 
Author of “A Diary of The Russian Revolution Author of “Tolstoy” 





Thomas Walsh Mary Dillon Benjamin Brawley 


Author of “Garden Overseas,” a new volume of verse Author of “Comrades” Who has written of The Negro in Literature and Art 
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American Library Association Camp Library 


The American Library Association's 


War Work 


OR the first time in history, books and libraries have been 

considered a necessary and vital part of camp and army 

equipment, and for two reasons, the need of recreation and 
the need of study. 

The need of mental recreation after a day of intensive physical 
training is obvious. It keeps the soldier mentally and spiritually 
balanced, his physical fitness demanding more outlet for his 
energies, stimulating him. Reading of the right sort gives him 
not only the needed relaxation and occupation, but it will open 
ip for him new worlds, wider avenues of usefulness after the war, 
lifting him to higher levels of thinking and living, his whole outlook 
ipon life broadened and enriched. Thus the soldier is made more 
fit to win the war, and the seeds of the great work of reconstruction 
alter the war are silently and effectively emplanted in him. 

The value of books to the wounded man convalescing in a 
hospital is inestimable, helping him to forget his sufferings, 
stimulating his mind and forcing it into new channels of thought 
thus making him normal again, and with renewed courage he 
goes back to the front poised and refreshed. 

There is another reason for the need of libraries in camps 
and at the front. It is an age of specializing, and this war is no 
exception. It isa highly specialized affair, a ‘‘modern science which 
the men must learn by studious application to the problems of 
drill and trench.”” So the habit of study is engendered in the train- 
ing camp today even more than at our universities. The demand 
lor all kinds of technical books, especially on mechanics, engineer- 
ing, navigation, architecture, aviation and astronomy, is such as 
to constantly tax the resources of the various camp libraries to 
their limit. Even the convalescent soldiers under training in the 
vocational schools ‘‘show a great desire to supplement their text 
books by further reading.”’ 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the War, the 
president of the American Library Association appointed a War 
Service Committee, sub-committees being later formed on finance, 
publicity, book collecting, etc. On hearing of these plans, the 
Commission on Training Camp Activities invited the American 
library. Association to assume the responsibility for providing 
idequate library facilities in the camps and cantonments. This 
they have done nobly, their work being augmented by the appoint- 
ment by the Secretary of War of ten nationally known men and 
women as a Library War Council to aid in an appeal for funds 
which has resulted in the raising by private subscription of one 


million dollars to carry on the work. Co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the library commissioners, officers and employees is the 
keynote, many of them serving without pay and without public 
recognition—the test of true service. 

The need of careful supervision of the books donated or pur- 
chased for these libraries has not been overlooked, and the camp 
libraries are now provided with about one million good books, 
those purchased being mostly serious books on technology, the 
mechanics arts, military science, history, travel. Many of the 
publishing houses have generously co-operated in the work, dis- 
counts of from forty-five to fifty per cent. being not uncommon: 
while some of the university presses and the correspondence 
schools have offered to donate such of their publicity as could be 
used. 

Besides the camp libraries here, the American Library Associa- 
tion has an overseas service as well. General Pershing recognizing 
the value of books to fighting men, ordered that shipping space 
to the amount of fifty tons per month should be set aside by the 
army transport service for the shipment to France of American 
Library Association books for soldiers, thus enabling the Associa- 
tion to send one hundred thousand volumes a month. The books 
are assembled at two Atlantic ports of embarkation, these shipping 
stations being under the able direction of Asa Don Dickinson and 
William H. Brett; while Dr. M. L. Raney is in France overseeing 
the handling and prompt distribution of the books when they 
arrive, army chaplains, the Y. M. C. A., the Knights of Columbus, 
the Red Cross and the Y. W.C. A. being the channels by which 
the books reach the billets near the front line trenches where 
the fighting men can enjoy them. 

Again, certain books, at the discretion of the camp librarian, 
are distributed to the soldiers and regiment chaplains to take 
with them abroad, each book so given being stamped as follows: 


“IF ALLOWED BY YOUR OFFICERS, 
YOU MAY TAKE THIS BOOK WITH 
YOU OVERSEAS. PASS IT ON THEN 
TO A COMRADE OR TO A Y. M. C. A. 
OR K. OF C. REPRESENTATIVE.” 


On every troop transport cases of books are placed, each case 
containing one hundred and twenty-five books for every one 
thousand soldiers, these books to be circulated among the men on 





the voyage, and upon arrival at the port of debarkation, to be 
delivered to the agencies of the American Library Association to 
be used for the war service overseas. It is further hoped that 
permission may be obtained to hand each soldier a book and a 
magazine as he goes on board the transport, these to be circulated 
on the voyage and on debarkation collected for further war service 
in France. The Dispatch Office at Hoboken will also supply 
books to the men of the navy who are in foreign waters, or when 
requested, to ships, and in large numbers to the naval bases abroad. 

The library buildings are plain, wooden buildings, conforming 
to a general type of one large room with two bedrooms at one end, 
and with shelves to accommodate ten thousand volumes. The 
buildings are equipped “for service, health and such comfort as 
may be justified by the character and purpose of an emergency 
building for war time use.”’ 

No more splendid work could be done for the men of our 
army and navy; for it is not merely giving them a momentary and 
necessary relaxation and pleasure. It is constructive work vital 
in its effects upon the future of our country, bringing to them a 
wider viewpoint, a richness, a mental stimulus of which their 
lives have hitherto been, in many instances, utterly devoid. The 
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habit of mental activity which it develops should 
men better, more intelligent citizens, citizens who | 
their individual responsibility, a responsibility that 
with service at the front should they be spared to re: 
homes and their life as civilians. America all alon: 
awakening to that close co-operation which comes | 
of purpose and a true ideal of service without which 
and democracy fails of realization. Intensive traini 
compass a physical, mental and spiritual trinity or 
its object—the perfect balance that makes for true 
soul, which Lavedan says is the really decisive fact 
well as in peace, and never more so than now in thi 
righteousness against the powers of darkness and evil 

These gallant workers of the American Library \ssociation 
need the support of every American citizen in this drive ‘or donated 
books now on, and which, be it noted, is to be a continiious effort. 
In no other way can the enormous demand be adeqi:.tely sup- 
plied. Let us help them in every way we can, and so stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the men of our army and navy who are facing the 
supreme test that we of America and the world may be made 
safe for democracy. 
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By Will F. Griffin 


IGHTS out! And the bugle wavers 
., In the hush of the twilight dim; 
The campfire’s dying embers 

Reveal the sentry grim. 


Lights out! In the ruins yonder 
Gloom falls on the tired camp 
Comes now and then a whisper 
From the trenches dank and damp. 


Lights out! And He remembers 
A star for a soul, they say; 

One fell from the sprinkled heavens 
Where a dying soldier lay. 


Lights out! But on the morrow, 
Rebuking th’ tyrant’s rod, 

Will float the flag of freedom, 
Backed by the hand of God! 
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“Over the Top with the Russian 
War Dogs 


Experiences of a Philadelphia Surgeon, Dr. Grow 


ome, quietly dignified young man, wearing the uniform of 

i Lieutenant-Colonel of the Russian Army, and carrying 
in his pocket the medal of the Legion of St. George and the 
Cross of the Order of St. Stanislaus, won for distinguished bravery 
in the fighting against the Hun. Though a Rusisan officer, he 
spoke English perfectly, was, in fact, an American. His had been 
perhaps the most unique experiences of any American since the 
war began. For he had gone over the top with the Russian 
“war dogs,” battled against the Hun with clubs and pistols and 
hand-grenades through blinding, freezing snowdrifts, worked over 
the wounded when they were pouring in by thousands to the 
ill-equipped dressing station. He had dined in state with the 
“then’” Emperor Nicholas, and ‘‘pal’d” with the Russian moujik. 
He himself had been wounded in battle. And he had come home 
after three years’ fighting to exchange his Russian uniform for an 
American. 

The story this American doctor tells in his book, “Surgeon 
Grow: An American in the Russian Fighting’ (Stokes), is so 
unconsciously the expression of a high disregard of self, yet so 
tempered with reserve in the telling, that it fires the imagination. 

In a conversation recently Surgeon Grow explained how he 
came to go to Russia. 

“I was practising medicine in Philadelphia,”’ he said, ‘“‘when 
in August, 1915, a physician friend of mine returned from Russia. 
He brought the news of terrible suffering in the Russian army due 
to the lack of surgeons. I had not thought about the war as a 
personal thing until then, since America was not in it, but the 
stories he told of poor fellows lying uncared for with horrible 
wounds were too much for me. He was going back on the next 
steamer, so I settled up my affairs and went along.” 

“Rather an unusual thing to do, was it not,” I asked, “for a 
doctor who had built up a fair practice at home?” 

Doctor Grow laughed. ‘‘Now I’m not trying to pose as heroic,” 
he explained, rather boyishly. ‘The adventure drew me, don't 
you know. When I was a young boy I wanted to go to West 
Point, but circumstances prevented. So I went to Jefferson 
Medical School instead. I was always fond of surgery. Next 
to fighting, that seemed to have about the most romance attached 
toit. Then the opportunity came to use my training where there 
was real need.” 

“And was the Russian army really so short of surgeons?” I asked. 

“They had three doctors to a regiment,’’ Dr. Grow replied. 
“Frequently after an engagement those three doctors had 2000 
injured to attend to. The task was superhuman.”’ 

“What could they do in such a case?”’ 

“Well, that is how the Flying Column originated. The Flying 
Column was not attached to any regiment. Wherever there was 
an engagement, it rushed to that point, carried in the wounded from 
No Man’s Land, dressed injuries, operated on the seriously 
wounded, and rushed on to the next danger point, leaving the men 
in charge of nurses and orderlies of their own battalion.” 

“It was the Flying Column you were with, was it not?” I 
asked the doctor. 

“Yes, I was with the 21st Flying Column of the First Siberian 
Army Corps.” 

“But you went to Russia without any commission did you not?” 
linquired. I wanted if possible to hear from his own lips the story 
of how he came to be a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Russian army, 
and what his experiences there were. 


N T long ago there arrived in the United States a tall, hand- 


“When I first arrived in Russia,” said the doctor, ‘‘my friend 
took me to Petrograd. There I heard of a Russian physician at 
the Base Hospital at Czarsky Celo, who wanted to get away for a 
rest, as he had been working over the wounded night and day. 
I went there and took his place. But just about then there came 
a lull in the fighting and this hospital, which had been crowded, 
soon had only a few convalescents left. I went to Russia to see 
real action, and I was beginning to feel that I wasn’t very much use 
in that particular spot. So when Colonel Kalpashnicoff, who has 
command of the 2ist Flying Column came there looking for re- 
cruits, I went back with him to the front.” 

“What sort of man was Kalpashnicoff? His name sounds 
formidable,” I ventured. ‘‘‘A stern old bearded Russian?”’ 

“No, a young chap, and one of the bravest and noblest in 
Russia,” Surgeon Grow replied with enthusiasm. “He and I 
became fast friends.” 

“In spite of the difference in languages?” I asked. 

“Oh, Kalpashnicoff spoke perfect English,” the surgeon 
laughed. ‘‘He was a sort of ‘near-American’ himself. Before 
the war he had been for several years the second secretary of the 
Russian Embassy in Washington. He had many friends in this 
country. When the war broke out he went back to help his country 
in the trenches. He was a fine, high-minded fellow. During all 
those months of fighting and working at the front he and I grew 
to be like brothers. America was a strong bond between us.”’ 

“Tell me more about those months of fighting,” I begged. 
“What was it like in the Russian trenches?”’ 

“Well, from either a human or a medical standpoint it was 
pretty bad,” said the doctor. ‘“Those poor fellows were brave and 
ready to fight it out tothe end. But half the time they had nothing 
to fight with. They went into battle against men who were 
equipped with shells and cannon, gas bombs, bayonets and the 
most modern type of revolvers, and all that many of them had to 
fight with was a club. They had rifles, but no ammunition. They had 
modern machine guns, but the shells were made a millimeter too 
large, so that they would not fit. That was part of German intrigue 
in Russia. Whenever they went into battle they saw their fellow men 
mown down. Still, they fought bravely with whatever came to 
hand, and won victories against heavy odds. Of course, the mortality 
was frightful. While the French were struggling at Verdun in 1916, 
‘we Russians’ were fighting at Postovy, in the offensive toward 
Vilna. There was a blizzard under way. A quarter of a million men, 
spread over a front of about 20 kilometers, launched thirteen attacks 
against the Germans. The Russian losses amounted to fifty per 
cent. of their entire forces. One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
men were killed or wounded in action.” 

“And the Flying Column?” I suggested. 

‘“‘We fought the Germans with revolvers and bombs, charged, 
retreated, picked up the wounded, tended the wounded in the 
dressing stations, operated on some poor fellows—”’ 

“Bo you mean to say you fought, in addition to all the rest?” 
I asked in amazement. 

“Oh yes, we went over the top with the others,”’ Surgeon Grow 
explained, apologetically. ‘“The Flying Column did almost as 
much fighting as rescue work. It had to. We fought at Barano- 
vitchi with Brusiloff, and at the battle of Stockhod, one of the 
most terrible of the war. 

“Why do you think the Russians gave up the fight?” I asked. 
“Were they discouraged by the odds against them, or merely 
grown fanatical over the revolution?” 
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“T think the Russian soldiers are entirely misunderstood by the 
Americans and English,’’ Surgeon Grow replied vigorously. “They 
are an ignorant, simple-hearted lot of men, but they are brave, and 
would have fought on to the end if they had felt they were getting 
a square deal. But they always knew that there was Prussian 
treachery and deceit working against them at home. While they 
were fighting the enemy who was before them they were being 
stabbed by the enemy who was behind. On one occasion the Ger- 
mans dropped messages into our lines telling the exact day and 
hour on which we would launch a big offensive against. them. 
The men talked it over and laughed, saying they were trying to 
terrify us. They could not possibly know of the Russian plans, 
and if they did, then the general staff would undoubtedly change 
the plans when they heard that the Germans had found them out. 
But at the appointed hour the command came. We went forward 
to the exact point the Germans in their message had predicted, 
and we attacked at the hour they had named. Of course, the 
Russians were slaughtered by the thousands. 

“Frequently a rumor would be started by a traitor in the ranks 
that the enemy had surrounded and isolated a particular detach- 
ment, and that there was nothing left for it but to surrender. 

“After the revolution, food began to reach the front less and less 
frequently, until actually the soldiers were starving. Can you blame 
these men for turning back home? Those I knew were war-weary, 
as much from the treacheries and deceits they had suffered as 
from the fighting.” 

“Yet they must have realized that only by holding firm with the 
Allies could they punish the authors of the treacheries,’’ I objected. 

“The Allies did not go far enough in their efforts to maintain 
the confidence of the Russian soldier,” said Dr. Grow. “What was 
he to believe when on every hand spies were whispering false 
information into his ears? The Russian peasant is very susceptible 
to foreign influence. He has an awe of the foreigner. The Prus- 
sians took advantage of this fact but the Allies did not fully ap- 
preciate it. Their own officers often lose control of these Russian 
troops, but before a foreigner they will bow with childlike deference 


and obedience. I recall an incident I saw with my own eyes. The 
Russians had been fighting desperately, when someone spread the 
report that the enemy had broken through the line and the battle 


was lost. A panic spread through the troops and they fled, all 
the shouts and threats of their commanders proving of no avail 
against the avalanche. As they swept down a broad country 
road an English officer stepped out facing them. He raised his 
two hands high in the air, a cane in one and a revolver in the other. 
There he stood calmly, waiting for them to come on. They gave 
one glance at him, and then—they were too polite to kill him, they 
could not walk over him—they turned and went back into the 
battle, fighting like demons. As I said, the Germans have realized 
this susceptibility of the Russian peasant to the influence of a 


The 


foreigner. Everywhere they have been busy, whi 
into his ears about the Allies. They have had thousa: 
agents at work over there, breeding suspicions.” 

“And have the Allies done nothing to countera 
fluences?” I asked. 

“Very little,’ Dr. Grow replied. “What they mig! 
was to send people over there to talk to the Russian 
make friends of them. They need not necessarily sp: 

I have seen those peasants listen eagerly and cheer \ 

speaking in an unknown tongue. It is the spirit of 

they were cheering. They are as simple-hearted as c! 
they need the contact, the face-to-face meeting with | 
A single American regiment, fighting beside the Russi: 
days, could have done a world of good. That wa: 
Kalpashnicoff tried to drive on his last trip over here.’ 

“What has become of Kalpashnicoff in the new turn 
I asked. 

“He is in the Prison of St. Peter and Paul,” the doc: 
“He was put there by Trotsky. Kalpashnicoff came to 
States to secure ambulances, shortly before Trotsky sailed for 
Russia. He returned to Europe on the steamer that was carrying 
Trotsky, en route for Russia. Kalpashnicoff had reason (o believe 
that Trotsky was being ‘subsidized’ by Germany, and when the 
ship arrived at Halifax he informed the British goveriment of 
his suspicions. But there wasn’t enough evidence, and Trotsky 
was allowed to go through. ; 

“When Trotsky got in power he awaited his opportunity to 
revenge himself on Kalpashnicoff.”’ 

“But what accusation could Trotsky bring against him?” 
I asked. 

“By the time the first American ambulances for Kalpashnicoff 
began to arrive in Russia, the Russian army was practically 
disbanded,” Dr. Grow explained. “Kalpashnicoff, always eager 
to serve the cause of the Allies, made arrangements to have them 
sent on to the Rumanians who were still fighting. But the Cossacks 
were at that time in revolt on the River Don, in the direction of 
Rumania. Trotsky claimed that Kalpashnicoff was aiding the 
Cossacks and so had him thrown into jail. He is now in a dungeon 
in St. Peter and Paul, probably the worst prison in the world. 
Kalpashnicoff was one of Russia’s real heroes. 
paying the penalty.” 

“Yet you still have confidence in the Russians?” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed, why not?” the young American surgeon replied 
heartily. ‘‘They have been tricked and deluded, and starved and 
slaughtered, until they have grown bewildered and discouraged. 
Someday they will get themselves straightened out, rid themselves 
of the enemy within their gates who has been coiling himself about 
the Russian government to strangle it. Then—and the time is not 
far offi—the mammoth will move again.” 
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I suppose he is 


riting on the Wall 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


HE writing on the wall is plain to read. 
Oh, do not pass it by, but pause and heed 
Its warning! Be deaf to the insidious tongue 
Whispering false peace, virulent poison flung 
As silently as pollen by the winds 
Into a flower’s heart. Thus this poison finds 
Its way into the camps and city streets, 
Small towns, ’cross prairies, ’till the poison creeps 
Into the nation’s veins, and she is lost. 
True peace demands that we shall pay the cost 
By sacrifice and service, blood and pain, 
To give our lives that righteousness may reign. 
Let us go forth to battle! Until victory’s won, 
America, arise! Fight tirelessly for Freedom! ’Till victory, on! 
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John T. Faris, D. D. 


An Appreciation 


By Eugenie M. Fryer 


ERHAPS the two things that strike one most on meeting 

Dr. Faris, Editor of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 

are his intense love of nature and the out-of-doors, and 
his love of humanity, these two elements in him inter-related, 
nature being his favorite background for his study of human nature. 
A keen student, genial, possessed of a dry, Scotch humor, of 
spiritual insight, Dr. Faris is an interpreter of both nature and 
human nature, giving us through his pen, not only facts of which 
he claims to be so fond, but also the spiritual intent underlying 
and enveloping them. Therein lies the power of the man as a 
clergyman, a teacher, an author to give to others the message of 
life as it has unfolded itself to him. Beneath the roughest exterior 
he finds the grain of gold, as in the simplest things and people he 
notes their greatness and their fundamental beauty of soul. 

The son of Scotch parents, Dr. Faris was born at Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, in 1871, and when he was only twelve years old, 
he entered a printing office in Anna, Illinois, serving his printer's 
apprenticeship there. Later at the Academy, where he continued 
his school studies, he covered the county as special correspondent 
for two St. Louis and three Chicago dailies, an unusual feat for a 
boy of fifteen. Thus, as he says, Dr. Faris has been in the writing 
game all his life. His first editorial experience was had in the 
town of Anna where he had learned his trade as a printer, he having 
become the local editor and business manager of “Talk.”” From 
there he was called to San Francisco to become business manager 
of the “Occident,” one of the largest Presbyterian publications 
of the Pacific Coast. 

In 1892, Dr. Faris entered Princeton as a sophomore, receiving his 
A.B. in 1895. In 1898 he was ordained a pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, after having been graduated the same year from Mc- 
Cormick, the Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Chicago. 
From 1898 to 1907, Dr. Faris occupied two pastorates, the first at 
Mt. Carmel, Illinois, the second at the Markham Memorial 
Church in St. Louis. It was while he was engaged in this parochial 
work, that he was called to that larger field for which all his previous 
training had so eminently fitted him, and which might, perhaps, 
be termed his life work—editorial and literary. As managing 
editor of the ‘‘Sunday School Times,” then, first as associate editor, 
and since Dr. Miller’s death in 1912, editor of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Dr. Faris has felt he could reach more souls 
by this means than by purely pastoral work. This editorial work 
came to him unsought, Dr. Faris says, and after consulting with 
Dr. Miller and a Dr. Wells, he determined to undertake this work 
for which his life had been a preparation. 

Dr. Faris is essentially a booklover, one of his great delights 
being to browse among the library book shelves even when not 
engaged in any research work. The research work needed for 
so many of his books has been one of the pleasures of his literary 
work, this work opening up, continually, new avenues of thought and 
experience. Thus his reading and his experiences are woven into 
his writings, the reading being supplementary to his many and 
varied experiences. Out of the simplest, everyday experiences 
of his life, Dr. Faris garners material for his books, gleaning, too, 
from his out-of-door trips the inner richness as well as the externa! 
beauty of nature. Once while on a fishing expedition at Go Home 
Bay, Lake Huron, Dr. Faris and his friend were crossing a portage 
with their canoe. His friend said to him: 

“I don’t doubt but that next winter I will see this day in print 
somewhere.”’ 

“I have no idea what I shall do with it,” Dr. Faris replied. 
The article appeared, however, the next year, indicative of the 
man. Again, on a trip to Cuba in 1914, where he was to remain but 
two days, he got into conversation with a man on the boat, their 


talk turning on the West Indies. This man, Theodoor de Booy 
urged Dr. Faris to write a book on this subject, a project that will 
be realized next month when Dr. Faris’s new book, in which Mr, 
de Booy collaborated, will appear. It is entitled, ‘“The Virgin 
Isles: Our New Possessions and the British Islands,” and is 
representative of Dr. Faris’s tireless research and intimate knowledge 
of his subject. With Dr. Faris nothing seems to be lost, everything 
being stored up waiting the time when circumstance will call it 
forth again. 

Dr. Faris is also the author of several school books which 
were the outgrowth of a desire to make American history real and 
lifelike for boys and girls. These books have been very successful, 
the last, ‘‘Makers of Our History” having appeared a few months 
ago. 

When asked how he came to write “Old Roads Out of Phila- 
delphia,”” Dr. Faris said, that the call of the road came to him in 
1916, a longing to re-explore the old roads of Scotland and England, 
which many years before he had followed for several happy months 
on a wheel. While in his senior year at college, Dr. Faris broke 
down with nervous prostration, and was obliged to leave college 
and his studies in order to recover his health. It was a serious 
matter for a young man who had worked his way through college, 
but the faculty recognizing his splendid record and ability as a 
student, told him to go and forget everything but the regaining 
gf his health; his diploma would be waiting for him on his return. 
Dr. Faris went, and for several months explored England and 
Scotland on a wheel, covering in all some fifteen hundred miles, 
a trip in which he followed not only historic highways, but the 
byways as well, lodging at night with the Scotch peasants and 
so getting near to the people, gleaning from them the richness and 
beauty, the spirituality and simple philosophy of their peasant 
hearts. This trip reveals the indomitable spirit of the man; for 
his cousin in Edinburgh told him that it would be impossible for 
him to find lodging with the Scotch. They were too suspicious 
of strangers. 

“Tf you try that, you'll be back in two weeks to tell me 
of your failure.” 

“No, but I'll come back before I sail to tell you of my success.” 

This he did. His geniality, his simple directness and sincerity 
won the dour Scots, and they opened their hearts as well as their 
homes to him. 

When the call of the road came to Dr. Faris in 1916, it occurred 
to him that if the roads across the sea were too far away, and the 
roads of California and the prairies were equally inaccessible, 
why should he not follow the roads about Philadelphia, and 
with that thought in view, he got out his map and began to study 
it. His imagination caught fire as he read, ‘‘Route of the British 
army after the battle of the Brandywine,” or, ‘Along this road 
Washington marched to Valley Forge.’ The romance of history, 
his own history stirred him with its magic, and so “Old Roads Out 
of Philadelphia,”’ his latest book that has made such a stir, had 
its inception. He began reading up the history of these old roads, 
and then with a photographer for a companion, for to quote 
Dr. Faris, ‘‘one must share a hobby with someone else,’’ he tramped 
the open roads themselves delving into their historic past first 
hand. To follow a road was always fascinating to Dr. Faris, as 
it is to most people who love the out-of-doors. To follow it with 
a definite object in view, such as the writing of the present book, 
made it doubly so. Thus, before starting off on his travels, he 
went to Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Company and arranged with 
them to bring out the book. 

“Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” is written in a chatty, 
delightful style, the beauty of nature, ever the background for the 
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history bordering these roads, the history of these old houses and 
of the men and women who once occupied them, dust-dimmed, 
forgotten, their potent influence in a by-gone age revivified by 
Dr. Faris’s pen pictures, and enveloped in the atmosphere of over 
a century ago. Dr. Faris creates atmosphere, presenting not 
merely a picture graphically, but giving us its essence. Therein 
lies his power of interpretation. The deeper note that one finds 
in all his writings, is in “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia.”” He 
portrays the splendor and the need of tradition, the need to cling 
to it as to foundation stones if we would build truly for the future. 
The spirit of adventure has crept into the pages of the book, the 
charm and thrill of discovery, as day by day the past yielded up 
her secrets until these people who played their part in the founding 
of the nation, became the author’s companions on the way. 
Dr. Faris selected ten of the old roads for his book, and each con- 
tains its own peculiar interest. He does not, he tells us, pretend 
to mention all the historic points; but he whets our appetites 
for more, he stirs us with the spirit of the quest, the desire to ‘‘piece 
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together the stories of the Colonial worthies who paved the way 


for liberty, of Washington and his patriots who won o 
ence, and of the pioneers who toiled and suffered for 1 
their successors enjoyed with little thought of the pric: 
Perhaps we of today will realize this before the pre 
libertv is ended. It seems the psychological mom: 
out this book, that people may again be instilled wit 
which made of us a nation. 

In the autumn, Dr. Faris expects to bring out a n 
uniform with “Old Roads Out of Philadelphia,” en: 
Romance of Old Philadelphia,” and which will make Phi 
remember the greatness of their past. More than that 
will reveal its spiritual intent, that greatness of so 
alone lies the unconquerable spark of nations 
of individuals. So the fine temper of the man is 
unconsciously in all that he writes. Dr. 
the wisdom of his choice of entering the editorial a: 
field wherein to do his work. 


Loss and Gain 


By Estelle Duclo 


HALL we murmur and complain; 

S “‘So much loss, so little gain?” 
Shall we measure thro’ the years, 

All the sorrow, all the tears? 
Shall we mark the cruel weight 
Of the envy and the hate? 
Shall the shadows and the clouds 
Clothe our spirits as with shrouds? 


Let us cherish what we win, 

And forget what might have been; 
Let the joy that blesses us, 

Make our years miraculous; 

Let our faith and love outweigh 

All the burden of dismay; 

Till life’s cup o’er-brimming run 
With the things that have been won. 
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increasing burden of the world’s woe. The author calls the book 
“a poetic biography of Jesus,”’ for it is arranged in the order of the 
events of His life. 

A remarkable fact is stated by the author in the introduction: 

“First, I ran through some fifty volumes of poems of about 
1890. I found few or no poems about Jesus. Then I plunged in 
again at 1895 and found but a lonely one here and there. At 1900 
there more, distinctly more. At 1905 there was a still brighter 
dawn. But when I came to 1910 and thereabouts, times were 
changed. Something had verily happened. The fascinating theme 
of Jesus, the dramatic quality of His human career, the miracle 
of His personality, had been discovered; and the position of the 


H has been written of the new interpretation of religion 
Geld, and :nuch that has been said is unworthy of serious attention. 
trenches tian by the testimony of that writer on the war who pro- 
ence of God to share the joy he has promised to his loyal servants. 
Arms.” His sturdy manhood was strengthened by his service for his 
looked death in the face, or when he sought to meet the needs of the 
he was making no pretensions to profundity of thought, and he 
people but the learned as well have been drinking deep draughts 
York; sixty cents, net) is a series of ten brief papers on various 
Because the messages came out of his own experiences there is 
toso many who persist in looking at religion through the intellect 
The miracles that Jesus is said to have performed do not prove 
makes it possible to believe them. They are only credible so far 
Testament and the New Testament and their critics. There is 
tion, in a living Saviour and a religion that makes itself manifest 


By John T. Faris, D.D. 
I 

at will be forced on the world by the experiences of the 

ien who have spent long months in the hell of the battle- 
Itissafer :nd pleasanter to interpret, by means of Donald Hankey, 
the attitue towards religion of the serious man who goes into the 
fesses to believe that any soldier who dies at the front, even if at the 
moment o! uttering an oath, is sure of going directly into the pres- 

But anv message from Donald Hankey is sure of a warm welcome 
from American readers who will not soon forget his ‘““A Student in 
country on the battle front in France, and his virile Christianity was 
glorified as he faced the question that was always before him when he 
comrades to whom he was such a rare help under all circumstances. 

One reason for the vital quality of the books he wrote is that 
was not writing for the man of learning. He wrote in a plain 
manner for plain people, and as a consequence not only plain 
at the fountain he has opened for them. 

“Religion and Common Sense’ (E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
subjects that are apt to trouble most anyone. After facing the 
questions himself he passed on to others the results of his thinking. 
help in them for the reader. 

Thus he speaks of miracles, which prove a stumbling-block 
only. But to such a skeptic the author insists: ‘‘The miracles of 
the Bible cannot be proved, simply because they are miracles. 
that he was the Son of God. Rather, if they are believed at all, 
itis the fact that we believe Jesus to have been the Son of God that 
as they are felt to fit in with our picture of Jesus.”’ 

There is interest, to say the least, in the chapters on the Old 
no question as to his belief in the divinity of Christ, though he 
phrases his ideas in a novel manner. He believes in sin and salva- 
by deeds. And for his frank reasoned expression of belief many 

I ) 
of the common people for whom he wrote will thank him. 


as ue. 


Another Englishman, Dr. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth, has 
written, out of his own experience and thought, the eight chapters 
in the book whose title has an unusual appeal, “If a Man Die” 
(Doran, New York; $1.00, net.) The author was inspired to write 
the chapters just now by “the awful harvest which death has been 
reaping in the Great War,” for this ‘has made it the question of 
questions for a vast host of bereaved fathers and mothers and wives 
and lovers. They want to know—what of their beloved dead? 
ls a grave in France or Mesopotamia, or beneath the waters of 
the North Sea the end of them, or shall they live again?” 

The question is answered carefully, thoughtfully, convincingly 
The old arguments for immortality are presented with freshness 
and vigor, as the basis for the faith in immortality that is “reviving 
in multitudes of hearts in these days.” 
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By the preparation of the Anthology, “Christ in the Poetry 
of Today” (The Woman’s Press, New York; $1.00, net), Martha 
Foote Crow has made another practical contribution to the reading 
of thoughtful men and women who are weighted by,the ever- 


poem that illuminated some incident in the life of Christ or that 


enthroned some quality of His character was now securely estab- 


lished in nearly every book of poetry. 
Of course, place is given in the section on the story of the 


Nativity to the four stanza gem by Clinton Scollard of which the 
third stanza is: 


‘Aye, this is glorious Bethlehem 
Where He drew living breath 
(Ah, precious, precious Bethlehem!— 
So every mortal saith) 
Who brought to all that tread the earth 
Life’s triumph over death!” 


In fact, Clinton Scollard is quoted many times. Again, he is 
represented in poems on “The Youth of Jesus” by his longer poem, . 
Nazareth Town: 


‘Nazareth town in Galilee! 
At the sound of the words how memory 
Kindles as earth does under the spring, 
Till the dead days rise for our visioning; 
And out of them one compassionate face 
Beams with a more than mortal grace; 
Out of them one inspiring voice 
Cries in the ears of the world, ‘‘Rejoicel”’ 
And ever a beacon of hope shall be 
Nazareth town in Galilee!’’ 


There is more than rhythm in W. J. Dawson’s ‘‘How He Came”’: 


“‘Not in robes of purple splendor, but in lives that do His will, 
In patient acts of kindness He comes still; 
And the people cry with wonder, tho’ no sign is in the sky, 
That the glory of the Lord is passing by.”’ 


The book would be incomplete without Sidney Lanier’s match- 
less gem: 


“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 

But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with love and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woo Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last: 
"Twas on a tree they slew Him—last 

When out of the woods He came.” 


The poems have been chosen and arranged with rare sympathy 
and skill. ‘The Last Days of Jesus Christ” (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York; sixty cents, net) was prepared by Lyman Abbott for 
use during the Lenten season, but help will be found in the book 
at any time of year. Seven poems, seven prayers, seven medita- 
tions are given in the manner the author has made familiar to 
thousands. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


A Family of Noblemen*® 


The Golovliov family as portrayed by 
Saltykov, in his recently translated novel, 
“A Family of Noblemen,” is indeed a mel- 
ancholy one to behold. 
families, all too 


It is one of those 
numerous, “upon whose 
members,” says the author, “the household 
gods bestow nothing but misfortune and 
despair. Like a baleful blight, vice and ill- 
luck beset them and devour their substance. 
The malignant influences attack the whole 
stock, eating their way into the very heart 
and laying waste generation after genera- 
tion. There is born a race of weaklings, 
drunkards, petty rakes, idlers and shiftless 
ne’er-do-wells.” 

Arina Petrovna, mother of the family, 
and in complete contempt of her rather in- 
effectual husband manager of 


and a 


its affairs, 
daughter. The 
she hates. 
youngest ; 


has three 
daughter and the oldest son 
She is indifferent toward the 
and for the remaining son, Porfiry, she 
cherishes an uneasy feeling more akin to 
fear than to any other emotion. Her one 
real passion is the accumulation of wealth 
and the enlargement of her estate; and 
when her daughter, after a 
questionable marriage, dies and leaves twin 
baby girls to the care of the old woman, 
the latter experiences only impotent rage 


sons 


cast-off 


at having the added drain upon her purse. 

The oldest son, buffeted around in youth 
by his antipathetic mother, and not made of 
very stern stuff to begin with, ends dis- 
reputably. 
ard’s 


The youngest meets a drunk- 
death; and after getting 
within his clutches all the family 
wealth, after refusing in his avarice to aid 


Porfiry, 
wily 


his own two sons, and having them die 
with a curse for him upon their lips, after 
seeing his twin nieces travel the way to 
ruin, comes in the end only to a sense of 
the utter futility of his entire course in 
life—a miserable old man, neglected and 
hated by his staff of servants, he is frozen 


*A Family of Noblemen. By M. Y. 
Saltykov. Boni & Liveright. $1.50. 


to death.at last on his way to a remorseful 
visit to his mother’s grave. 

The gradual dissolution of old Arina 
herself, is a tragic tale of human insta- 
bility. The once determined, self-sufficient 
woman turns her estate over to Porfiry, 
and _ herself She 


almost 


goes into retirement. 
hate her 
cringingly makes friends with him again, 
for the sake of the good things to eat 


which are to be had at his table. 


comes to son, and then 


These 
perhaps—that will 
be the verdict if one subscribes to a belief 


are her “just deserts,” 


in any such thing in a world determinis- 
tically ordered. Whether just or not, how- 
ever, it is infinitely pitiful, profoundly sad- 
dening. 

The book is ranked as one of the mas- 
A simple, al- 
most stark, narrative, its admirably differ- 


terpieces of Russian fiction. 


entiated characters all drawn with remark- 
able fidelity to life, “A Family of Noble- 
men” is a welcome newcomer to the lover 
of realistic literature, a matter of indiffer- 
ence to him whose 
otherwise inclined. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Threshold * 


Miss Cooke's gift to be able to 
unique and captivating heroines. 
Advanced in thought herself, she invariably 
portrays a girl who puts her own theories 
regarding life into her work. In this in- 
stance, it is a young girl out of a factory 
town, reared in the atmosphere of grime 
and smoke, but possessing the ambition that 


literary tastes are 


it is 
create 


makes it possible for her to get a college 
education. She finds a place in the house- 
hold of an aristocrat, and shapes the destin- 
ies of a millionaire and his nephew. an heir- 
presumptive. How she does this is for Miss 
Cooke to tell; her ability as a writer of 
romance need not be brought into question. 


Here we have an unusual situation, a 





*The Threshold. By Marjorie Benton 
Cooke. Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.40. 


strange combination of people a 
looked-for denouement. 

in addition to entertainment, M 
provides something to think abot 


an un 


Cooke 
There 
are lessons for many kinds of 
this interesting tale. 


The Man Who Lost 
Himself* 


This is not a new theme. 


yple in 


The man wh 
finds himself in the shoes of another man 
and attempts to carry off the deception is 
But Mr. Stacpoole has 
succeeded in making his tale refreshing: 
from the moment we meet the doubles in 


not new to fiction. 


the person of the American Jones and the 
English Rochester, we are on the tiptoe 
of interest. At points it grows really ex- 
citing, and then there is the tender touch 
that 
and sweetly. 
take such a book seriously, but one ma: 


of romance makes it all end very 


satisfactorily One doesn't 
with a clear conscience enjoy it. 


An Autumn Sowing i 


Here we have Mr. Benson in a lighter 
mood. He chooses, in fact, to be delight- 
fully satiric: It is as if he said, “oh, well, 
every fool novelist has written a problem 
novel—lI’ve written a few myself—but now 
I'll show you a new kind of problem novel 
and it will amuse you, I hope, even as it 
amuses me.” 

The millionaire tradesman has a 


secret and unsatisfied love for books; his 


who 


snobbish wife, who knows no limit to her 
social ambitions; his faded little daughter 
who lets an effeminate young vicar mak¢ 
a fool of her in a harmless way, and the 
self-reliant, well-educated, ladylike secre- 
tary, who begins by despising her employer 
and ends by loving him, are all written out 
in Mr. Benson’s most effective style. It 


*The Man Who Lost Himself. By H 
DeVere Stacpoole. John Lane Company 
$1.40. 

+An Autumn Sowing. By F. F. Benson 
George H. Doran Company. $1.35. 
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ecomes too serious. this little do- 
omedy, in which a man discovers 
vell past middle age, that he has 
life’s romance, and attempts to 
it before it is too late. But he 
without the girl, who was as 
as she was well-bred, and knew 
s autumn romance could never be 
more ‘nan a delightful and passing dream. 
This is one of the most entertaining books 
Mr. lvenson has written recently. It is 
and full of old-world charm; it 
ne away from the noise of a world 
in chaos, and provides a few hours of 
restful peace. 


My Uncle Benjamin* 


“My Uncle Benjamin,” by Claude Tillier, 
purports to be a biography written by the 
great Jenjamin, a physi- 
cian of the time of Louis XV. It is written 
with all the brilliant cynicism of the Gallic 
. a vein lending itself to that hyper- 


never 
mest! 
when 
misse 
snatc 
reckoned 
sensi! 
that 


mellc 
takes 


iephew of Uncle 


write 
cynical age in which the hero lived. A foe 
to convention, Uncle Benjamin possesses 
all the charm, polish and vice of his age, 
wit, its philosophical 
scofiings and irreligion, its unorthodoxy and 
lack of over-eating 
drinking, its “diabolical cleverness.” Its 
appeal is to the intellect rather than to the 
emotions, a characteristic truly French, as 
is the regard for family ties, that devotion 
for the family and its honor. 


its versatility, its 


reverence, its and 


The style of the book is brilliant and 
pithy as it recounts Uncle Benjamin’s ad- 
ventures, his discourses on journalism, love, 
death. The 
plot is slight, but the characterization is 
masterly, virile, the characters standing out 
like silhouettes against the eighteenth cen- 
tury background. 

The illustrations by Emil Pretorious, bear 


duelling, wealth, glory and 


out the spirit of the text admirably, and 

the translator is equally happy in having 

kept this spirit of the original also. 
Eugénie M. Fryer. 


The Courage of Marge 
O’Doone! 


Afar away amid scenes of cold and deso- 
lation, an Arctic train 
while a blizzard raged. 


becomes stranded 
Although the pas- 
sengers were total strangers to one another, 
an interesting acquaintance sprang up be- 
tween a fashionable, luxury-loving tourist, 
David Raine, and the Little Missioner, 
Father Roland, who was priest of the 
Northlands. Totally dissimilar in tastes, 
what a valuable friendship developed! 
David leaving home in the East to dispel a 
heart grief and clinging sorrow, sought new 
fields in which to forget his bitterness. 
When he found an exquisite photograph 


*My Uncle Benjamin. By Claude Tillier. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.60. 

+The Courage of Marge O’Doone. By 
James Oliver Curwood. Doubleday, Page 
& Company. $1.40. 
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disclosing the name and address of the 
original (Marge O’D) even though it took 
him deeper into almost unexplored country, 
he determined to find the owner; with this 
object in view his entire life seemed to 
change. 

How Father Roland plunges into the ice- 
bound wilderness, teaching David the use 
of snow shoes, and accustoms him to long 
trips in bitter winds across almost trackless 
regions, guided by a capable Indian, is ex- 
tremely exciting; their arrival at the trad- 
ing post, and the suspicion which David 
and finally when David 
Father Roland’s cabin to push further along 
in search of Marge, the reader becomes to- 
tally absorbed. 


arouses; leaves 


Each detail of the exciting search, the 
devotion of Baree, the outlaw dog; the 
part played by Tara, the grizzly, and finally, 
charming Marge herself make a novel with 
sufficient excitement and action to make it 
long remembered. There is not a sluggish 
page in the story, but rather overcrowded 


with local color and real heroism. 


Ann Annington 


Ann is a real Jepsonish sort of heroine. 
She doesn’t know what the word conven- 
tional means. And she is clever as well as 
fascinating and lovable. She is real woman 
and yet she is brains. It took Ann’s wo- 
manliness combined with Ann's brains to 
win the rather sap-heady novelist, who is 
the book's 
creator of heroes. 


in his line. 


Mr. Jepson is not the 
Heroines are much more 
The author of “Hannah’s Hon- 
eymoon” is a green youngster, with a gift 
for telling a tale but no gift whatever for 
living one. Why Ann went to so much 
trouble to win him is a point to be ques- 
tioned, but win him she did in her own Ann 
way, which is a mighty entertaining way as 
recorded by Mr. Jepson. 


The Firefly of France! 


Here is one the most absorbing war tales 
we have read. 


hero. 


Without being too serious 
it gives a picture of what may be happen- 
ing on the other side. A young French 
aviator is persecuted by the Germans, from 
whom he has stolen certain papers. His 
sister-in-law, an American girl, goes to his 
rescue. An American man, involved in a 
German plot of which he knows nothing, 
misinterprets the girl's actions, and through 
this misinterpretation is placed in a position 
where he can help her and does. 

It is a book of thrills and continuous 
excitement. Something happens on every 
page, but through it all there breathes the 
atmosphere of a high patriotic fervor that 
is grateful to our senses at this present 
time. 


*Ann Annington. By Edgar Jepson. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
7 The Firefly of France. 
Polk Angellotti. 
$1.40. 
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The Moving Finger 


It would not be Miss Lincoln if she did 
not keep us guessing through the whole 
length of her story and then spring a big 
and wonderful surprise upon us. The new 
tale is not startling, but it is diverting. It 
has cleverness of invention and skill in the 
working out of detail; it keeps us on the 
move and we forget everything in our mad 
pursuit of the finish. It fulfills the mission 
of a good mystery tale, which its author 
means it to do. 


The Apple-Tree Girl! 


If you are like the man who wouldn’t 
stay to a dinner party the other night 
where they refused to discuss the War (he 
came away, saying there was nothing else 
worth talking about just now), you may 
not like “The Apple-Tree Girl,” for it is 
that rare thing, a book which doesn’t even 


mention a war or the rumor of one! 


But if you want a thoroughly enjoyable 
hour or so, and like a wholesome, pretty 
story, pleasantly told, then read this tale 
of a modern Connecticut maid, who set 
out to accomplish three things—and proved 
to her own satisfaction that she could do 
all three. And they weren’t easy. One was 
to make everybody like her—and she did. 
The next was to acquire fame—this, too, 
she did. And the third was to marry a 
millionaire—and she might have but didn’t 


want to. 


There are not so many apples in. the 
story as the title suggests, though the title 
is fitting. The heroine, Charlotten Marlin, 
was not only plain, but poor, old-fashioned 
and shy, and the proverb to adorn this tale 
is “where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


The Hope Chest? 


Here is the romance of a candy girl. She 
married the son of her employer and was 
put to the task of making herself over in 
order that she might hold up her head 
socially with the rest of the family. But 
the girl had the real stuff in her, even if 
her father was a vaudeville actor, for he 
was one of Nature’s gentlemen, and he 
taught his daughter than all the 
schools in the world could teach. 


It is a great conquest that this girl 
makes when she proves to her husband’s 
father that she is better than he and his 
family have deserved. She stood all the 
tests that they put her to, and sailed through 
magnificently to the place of victory. 


more 


Mr. Luther has a happy faculty of humor 
that brings out his evident purpose in a 
book. 


*The Moving Finger. By Natalie Sum- 
ner Lincoln. D. Appleton & Company. 

+The Apple-Tree Girl. By George 
Weston. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.00. 

{The Hope Chest. By Mark Lee 
Luther. Little, Brown & Company. 
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The Hunt Ball Mystery" 


There are a good many mistakes made 
on the part of the investigators before they 
really find out who did the murder and why. 
The scene is English; the people are the 
inmates and guests in a big country house. 
The murder is committed in a tower room, 
and two lovely women are involved. A 
smart detective comes down from town and 
makes numerous wrong guesses; the hero 
of the love story that ensues is the only 
one able to give a clew. When the time 
is right for him to tell what he knows we 
begin to see daylight, and the tale arrives 
at a brilliant climax. 


The Pawns Count! 


The prince of story-tellers creates a 
brilliant and brainy woman to be the hero- 
ine of this new tale. He gives her a chance 
to work against the Germans in a secret 
service capacity. Incidentally she has to 
ward off the undesirable attentions of an 
expert from the Fatherland, while she 
serves her own government in uncovering 
a plot to steal the secret of a valuable 
formula. 

The book moves rapidly and smoothly 
through murders, mysterious disappear- 
ances, and odd, almost fantastic, situations. 
The duplicity of the German method is 
fully revealed, and then a pretty romance 
brings about a happy conclusion. 


O! Money, Money? 


Many readers will regard this as Mrs. 
Porter’s cleverest novel. Certainly it con- 
tains the best character work she has ever 
done. Her amusing idea of a rich man 
who wanted to prove the worth of his heirs 
before he died and left them his fortune, 
leads her into all manner of ludicrous sit- 
uations. There is also an element of pathos 
in the attitude of the millionaire and in the 
effect that his unexpected gifts have upon 
some of his relatives. 

The point of the story lies in the dis- 
covery that the rich man makes concerning 
a poor, much-overworked and imposed-upon 
little woman, whose youth is renewed in 
the love of this millionaire, who comes 
like a great surprise out of the West and 
plays fairy prince to her Cinderella. 

The book will please people generally, 
both old and young; it has the happy gift 
of originality. 


Making Her His Wifeli 


This is not entirely convincing. It smacks 
of the flippancy that Mrs. Harris is apt to 
indulge in. The Indian manner of man 


*The Hunt Ball Mystery. By Sir Wil- 
liam Magnay. Brentano’s. $1.40. 

+The Pawns Count. By E. Phillips 
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Harris. Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.30. 
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who wins his bride by force and holds her 
by brute strength; who tries to make a 
household drudge of a slip of a girl reared 
to luxury and idleness, is a greatly exag- 
gerated type. We see little excuse for his 
being. And it does not improve matters 
that we sense the fact that the author is 
laughing up her sleeve at her characters, 
and probably at her readers also. 


The Biography of a Million 
Dollars’ 


This is some biography—this life story of 
a million dollars made. It is a tale in 
which genius gives inspiration, honest 
American industry makes good, and hard 
American commonsense accomplishes the 
seemingly impossible. And the wives of 
the two men who make the million have 
their part in the romance, for they are real 
women and true to the best in themselves. 
Of course there had to be a villain, and he 
is cleverly managed. 

The million was made with a motor cycle 
—it was made on a long chance, but they 
were game, these men and their womenfolk 
—and so they won. It is a clever tale, 
splendidly told; a real American yarn of 
the inspiring type. 


Eastern Red! 


Two women, one rich, the other poor, 
have much the same domestic difficulties. 
How each works out her own salvation 
is left for the author to tell. The book is 
a big study in a way, unpleasant, if you 
look at it from one standpoint, but full of 
truth and impressive qualities. The little 
singer who could not bear to meet defeat 
in life; the pampered woman who had not 
the courage to take Fate in her own hands 
—these are presented in contrast with a 
true artist’s skill. 


His Daughter? 


There is a War background to this story 
and a new element of sacrifice presented. 
The hero commits an indiscretion in young 
innocently he does a_ great 
Years later, when he has served 
in the War, he is made to pay for his sin, 
in a way that is infinitely touching. 

From a gay, inconsequent youngster, this 
boy becomes a man of substance, and his 
sacrifice proves what a man may learn 
to do. 

The book is perhaps a trifle far-fetched 
in situation, but it has deep interest and 
psychological fascination. 


manhood; 
wrong. 


*The Biography of a Million Dollars. 


By George Kibbe Turner. Little, Brown 
& Company. $1.50. 
TEastern Red. By Helen Huntington. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


tHis Daughter. By Gouverneur Morris. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 


The House of Whispers’ 


After “Limpy” this book comes as a 
surprise. It is a lively semi-comedy 
story in which a young man an.’ 
become hopelessly involved in a 
unexplainable murders. “The House of 
Whispers” offers a suggestive bac: round, 
and when the explanation come., jt js 
wholly satisfactory. In fact, the tole is a 
very excellent attempt at a unique jiystery 
romance. 


The Stucco House 


The Jamie of this book is the sare loy- 
able Jamie of “Three Sons and a Mother;” 
it is the same Jamie who becomes the queer 
old derelict of “Round the Corner.” In 
this book we have Jamie in his prin: the 
ambitious young dreamer who would throw 
the glamour of poetry over a sordid world: 
who learns the futility of combating mod- 
ern industrialism and commercialism with 
romantic ideals: Jamie is a failure—he is 
proved so before the end of the story; 


Niystery 
a girl 
ries of 


and yet in Jamie we see the ideal of soul 
wonderfully developed. He leaves behind 
him a fine fragrance, that Katherine cannot 
dispel; he leaves behind him a pathos that 
makes one wonder why it is that the world 
misunderstands men with great minds and 
souls so persistently. 

There is a flavor about “The Stucco 
House” that is of essence a Cannan flavor: 
here is the artistic product of a man who 
has seen deep into the heart of things. 


The Earthquake’ 


Mr. Train has tried to do for America 
what May Sinclair did for England in “The 
Tree of Heaven.” He has taken an Amer- 
ican family, and plunged them from the 
lap of luxury and irresponsibility into the 
heart of the sacrifices and work of the 
War, and has shown the effect upon them. 
Thank God, the American family stands 
the tests to which it is put. The father, a 
rich and successful business man, learns 
the sacrifices that business must make in a 
time like this, and he makes them bravely; 
the mother gives up her private car, her 
efficient chauffeur and most of her servants; 
the daughter forgoes the pleasure of the 
debutante, and the son of the family goes 
proudly into the ranks of the. Army and 
promises to make good there as he has 
never done in ordinary life. 

The book is full of remarkable truths 
concerning actual conditions, and _ while 
the fiction element is not strong, it all holds 
together in interesting fashion. 


*The House of Whispers. By William 
L. Johnston. Little, Brown & Company. 
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W orks of General Interest 


Letters to the Mother of 
a Soldier’ 


An older brother, a man of great moral 
strengt unfailing optimism, writes 
these Iciters to his sister, who has sent 
her son to the War. It is a book of com- 
fort and cheer, entirely serious, at no time 
making any effort to be funny, but striving 
to put the best face on a sad situation, 
showing the deeper meaning of the sacrifice 
mothers have to make; uplifting the soul, 
heartening the spirit, and pointing the way 
to an ennobling reconciliation no matter 
what the outcome may be. 

Every mother who has sent, or is going 
to send, her boy should read this book. It 
will be sunshine in her dark hours; light 
among her shadows; it will infuse hope 
into her, and give her a larger understand- 
ing of what she is doing. 


The Father of a Soldier! 


It is not given to every father to have 
a soldier son like Coningsby Dawson. Of 
all the young men we have sent to the 
War—or rather, of all our young men who 
have gone, for Dawson went with the 
Canadians early in the conflict—none has 
written with such insight and sympathy 
and spiritual quality as Coningsby Dawson. 
His is the poet’s soul in a man gone soldier- 
ing—no wonder he speaks of his new book 
as possibly his “swan song.” Coningsby 
Dawson asked his father to write this other 
book. It is designed to help make men 
proud of their soldier sons, to help them 
to understand them better, to bring. them 
all closer; to teach fathers patience and 
long suffering even as Mr. Wright’s book 
is written to do much the same things for 
mothers. For Dawson realizes that fathers 
as well as mothers miss their boys and 
need comfort. 

Dr. Dawson is admirably fitted to write 
such a book. He has been the spiritual 
companion of his own son all through the 
War. Being also a minister of the Gospel, 
he has a gift of understanding that most 
laymen would not have. This is a book of 
unique value. 


Out There? 


and 


Here is the story of a man who has had 
a wide experience with the British Army 


through the years of the War. He comes 
to us with vivid descriptions straight from 
the scene of battle; he has been with the 


*Letters to the Mother of a Soldier. 
By Richardson Wright. F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

tThe Father of a Soldier. By W. J. 
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Army in Egypt, and he tells us things that 
happened there; he was at the Marne, at 
Ypres and at Verdun. He has visited many 
of the training camps in which the British 
Army is in the making, and he writes of 
the soldier-to-be with an interest that is 
stimulating. 

From the hospitals he brings us tales of 
heroism and patience almost unbelievable; 
he draws the soldier who held the Germans 
at bay on the Marne in glowing colors. We 
have a clear impression of many of the 
strange things that took place on those bat- 
tlefields; we are broader in our knowledge 
of the details of the War when we have 
read this book. 


Glorious Exploits of the 
War 


When this War is over we shall all ap- 
preciate that the airmen had much to do 
with the winning of it. As yet the possi- 
bilities of the air are almost beyond the 
reach of the imagination of the ordinary 
stay-at-home man. In the present book 
the author has written a complete account 
of the experiences of an airman, from the 
day of his training up to his most wonder- 
ful exploits. These stories of raids from 
the air; of the use of bombs by the flyer; 
of the whole fleet of airships that keeps 
the eyes of the Army ever on the watch— 
they are stories to fill one with astonish- 
ment, with profound amazement; they are 
stories to hearten one, to inspire one. 

Because it is all true—the actual lived 
experiences of real men—this book will 
prove a revelation and a most fascinating 
one at that. 


Conscript 2989! 


This is a book for those who have had 
doubts about conscription to read. It is 
the true story of a conscripted man, and 
of one who was not willing to be drafted. 
This young man hated the idea of having 
to become a soldier; he hated the idea of 
camp; he was rebellious and sore about 
the whole proceeding. But he went, because 
he had to go, and then to his surprise he 
found himself getting real pleasure out of 
the thing; he found himself being benefited 
physically and mentally by the training; 
he found himself responding to the call to 
be a soldier. 

And it occurred to him that there might 
be many more men like him, to whom an ac- 
count of his experiences would mean a lot. 
And so, without literary equipment, and 
with no ambition to be artistic, he wrote 

*Glorious Exploits of the Air. By Ed- 
gar Middleton. D. Appleton & Company. 
$1.35. 

+Conscript 2989. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
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down his story, in a simple, charming, hu- 
man way that is making it one of the unique 
documents of the War. 


The Fall of the Romanoffs* 


The author of this book lays the burden 
of responsibility for the Russian Revolu- 
tion on the shoulders of the Monk Rasputin 
and the Ex-Empress of the Russias. 
Whether or not Rasputin was all that he 
has been pictured as being is a little hard 
to decide, but the present writer handles 
him with small mercy for his failings. It 
is now established that this monk was a 
lover of women, and in the book under 
discussion he is pictured as the center of 
a group of fanatics among whom many 
prominent women were conspicuous. That 
the Czarina was much under his influence 
would seem here to be established; there 
grew around his name a superstition that 
made the Romanoffs feel in him a power. 
For instance, it developed that in Rasputin’s 
absence the young Czarovitch invariably 
fell ill, and yet the boy himself hated the 
man and detested his presence. How much 
of the illness occurring this way may be 
attributed to human agencies must remain 
in doubt, but certain it is that the Royal 
Family felt it necessary to pamper the mad 
monk. 

The book contains all the scandal that 
a work of this sort is likely to have. But 
it shows a real knowledge of the situation 
in many ways and is therefore illuminating. 


The War and the Bagdad 
Railway! 


One of the most important features of 
the present War has its beginning in the 
building of the Bagdad Railway, the great 
trunk that was planned by the Germans 
to connect Constantinople with Bagdad and 
give them the supremacy of the East. Back 
of this project lies the whole dream of the 
German Emperor for dominion over Asia 
Minor and commercial power in the Orient. 
It is that dream which the British are now 
shattering. 

Dr. Jastrow is an Orientologist of note. 
He is thoroughly familiar with the East, its 
people, its politics and its conditions. He 
now writes a complete history of the Bag- 
dad railway and shows its connection with 
the Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913, and its 
later connection with the European conflict 
now raging. 

In the readjustments to come the subject 
with which this book deals will have an 

*The Fall of the Romanoffs. By the 
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important place. Those who would be well- 
informed should be familiar with its con- 
tents. Dr. Jastrow writes interestingly, 
and his book is admirably equipped with 
illustrations. 


Tliodor: The Mad Monk of 


Russia" 


Trufanoff was for many years associated 
with Rasputin. It was he who prepared 
Rasputin for the priesthood. He was at 
that time known as Father Iliodor, but his 
later work against the Royal Family and 
the Church, led to his unfrocking and he 
escaped from Russia to Norway and came 
from there to New York. He now writes 
his story, a remarkable one, for he who 
was, at the beginning, the friend of Ras- 
putin, came to be his deadliest enemy. 
Rasputin tried to use Iliodor when he got 
into tight places, but Iliodor had by that 
time learned of the scandalous proceedings 
of the favored of the Czarina. Recognizing 
Rasputin for a rogue, he set out to make 
a determined campaign against him, but 
to hit Rasputin was to strike at the heart 
of the Royal Family and Iliodor paid the 
price for his temerity. 

This is a remarkable 
recounted. 


A War Nurse’s Diary! 


Why the author of this well-executed 
little volume should refrain from making 
her identity known is difficult to fathom. 
The book is admirably done, decidedly in- 
teresting although not unique, and fills in 
the gap of the details of the frightful con- 
ditions abroad, with a_ straightforward, 
real review of her existence as she saw 
and was forced to endure hardships. She 
tells of the cities and towns where duty 
called her, drawing pen pictures of the 
devastation which she witnessed, hospital 
life and the variety of sick and wounded 
who came under her observation, and inter- 
spersed throughout are rare bits of personal 
“news scraps” which make the reader feel 
a deeper interest in her booklet. 


story, glowingly 


Gunner Depew? 


Following in his father’s footsteps, at 
the age of twelve, Albert N. Depew went to 
sea as cabin boy on a whaler, and from that 
time his love for naval life developed in 


*Iliodor: The Mad Monk of Russia. 
Life, Confessions and Memoirs of Sergei 
M. Trufanoff. The Century Company. 

+A War Nurse’s Diary. Anon. 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

tGunner Depew. By Himself. 
& Britton Company. $1.50. 
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consequence. He enlisted in the United 
States Navy and at the outbreak of this 
War received an honorable discharge while 
holding the rank of chief petty officer, first 
class gunner. 

Desiring to fight for the home of his 
mother’s birth, he sought French soil and 
finally enlisted in the Foreign Legion. 

He tells the most horrible personal en- 
counters with the blood-crazed enemies, 
and the vivid descriptions seem unlike tales 
of modern warfare. His experiences with 
the Legion led him to Dixmude and the 
Dardanelles where he was wounded and 
decorated; he was gunner on the French 
battleship “Cassard” and awarded 
three bars for extra marksmanship; he 
fought in the trenches at Gallipoli and re- 
ceived the Croix de Guerre; captured by 
a German raider and cast into the prison 
camps, where for months he endured tor- 
ture and starvation, but finally after inde- 
scribable existence without apparent pos- 
sible chance of freedom, this irrepressible 
lad not only had a personal interview with 
Ambassador Gerard during one of his up- 
lift visits to the guard house, but obtained 
his freedom, and later the well-deserved 
ovation upon his return to his American 
home. 

The story is not overdrawn, but horribly 
true. 


was 


Diplomatic Days’ 


Letters written in 1911 and 1912, recount- 
ing the life of the Nelson O’Shaughnessys 
during their earlier diplomatic sojourns in 
Mexico. This book tells of first impres- 
sions of the South, it recounts the doings 
of the Maderos, Suarez and Gonsalez, now 
all dead; it tells of the resignation of 
Diaz and subsequent troubles—in short it 
resolves itself into a popular historical ac- 
count of Mexican domestic difficulties prior 
to the days of Huerta, who figured so 
largely in Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s first book, 
“A Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico.” Inci- 
dentally we are given entertaining glimpses 
of Mexican life viewed intimately, and are 
treated to little personal touches that are 
distinctly illuminative. 

To have been in Mexico as long as Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy has, and to have been in 
the midst of the troublous times that the 
Southern Republic has been having, means 
but one thing—a very close understanding 
of Mexican affairs. We are in this book, 
therefore, set right on numerous doubtful 
points, and are afforded a much more in- 
telligent interpretation of 


certain events 





*Diplomatic Days. By Edith C Y Shaugh- 
(Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy.) 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
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treated casually or sensational! 
newspapers (as the time and 

might dictate) than has been a 
most attempts to explain affairs 

during the past eight years. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy 1s gifted 
simple, pleasing style that makes 
very readable. Her contact wit 
personalities has born fruit in 
vivid character studies that are 
as part of the biographical data | 
to Mexico's recent history. 
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Lloyd George and the \War’ 


Lloyd George stands out as o1 
great figures of the War. In thi 
ing book which has just appeared 
George and the War,” by An Ind 
Liberal, two things regarding tl 
little man are emphasized, his vis 
foresight, and his selection of big men, the 
finest obtainable, for the various important 
posts in the government. By this latter 
gift one can measure the greatness of the 
man; for it is ever the mark of the small 
man that he chooses men incapable, men 
whom he can manage, rather than men 
who are big enough for the job in hand. 

This admirable little book traces Mr, 
Lloyd George’s career since the outbreak 
of the War, a career of increasing respon- 
sibilities, of widening vision, of broadening 
powers and capacity to deal with the enor- 
mous problems confronting him and his 
country. Keenness of perception, an under- 
standing of human nature born of sympa- 
thy, sincerity, imagination, are among the 
chief characteristics of England’s Prime 
Minister, and by them, he had won men 
and foreseen events. 
him that greatness of soul that can rise 
above party, that can obliterate self in the 
service of his country, that can dare to 
speak with dauntless courage when occa- 
sion demands, even to the risking of his 
whole career, his own ambitions. His first 
thought, his one thought is complete vic- 
tory for England, for the world that 
democracy may be made safe for all time, 
and to that end he is bending all his ener- 
gies, is giving his all. With sympathetic 
insight, the author has portrayed the acts, 
the character, the soul of England’s great- 
est man of today, David Lloyd George, a 
man who is not merely a maker of great 
phrases and a great orator, but a man, like 
our own Theodore Roosevelt, who wins 
people by his selfless patriotism, his daring 
courage, his sincerity, his prophetic vision. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


*Lloyd George and the War. By An 
Independent Liberal. The Macmillan Com- 
80 cents. 
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Lord Lister* 


In this life of one of the greatest pioneers 
in Surgery in our age we have a full, 
authoritative, and final history, of Lister’s 
work written with careful judgment and 
true insight by the only man who could 
have done it so well, his nephew, Sir Rick- 
man Godlee, himself one of the foremost 
surgeons in England. He was intimately 
associated with Lister, in science, in private 
practice, and in family affairs; he saw the 
development of the great discovery, from 
start to finish. 

Born in 1824, Lister spent from seven- 
teen to twenty-six at University College 
and University Hospital in London, ending 
this period in residence at the hospital as 
house physician and house surgeon. During 
his boyhood and early manhood he was a 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
when, later, he departed from them, he still 
guided himself by what he had learned 
from them—love of science, faith, love of 
duty, self-restraint, all these and more he 
learned from his home-life, and never let 
In 1853 he went to Edinburgh 
to see the methods of the great surgeon 
James Syme. He had intended to stay a 
month; he stayed nearly seven years. Syme 


go of them. 


took to him, gave him employment in hospi- 
tal and private practice, and helped him in a 
thousand ways. He was appointed a lec- 
turer in surgery in 1855, and an assistant 
surgeon to the infirmary in 1856. In 1860 
he was Regius Professor of 
the University of Glasgow, 
where he had a much larger class of pupils, 
better opportunities ‘ 


appointed 
Surgery in 


for private practice, 
and, as surgeon to the infirmary, more 
hospital work. Between 1860 and 1865 he 
devised certain great improvements of op- 
erative surgery. But the art of surgery in 
under the curse of 
wound infections, the “Hospital diseases”— 
erysipelas, 


every country was 


pyemia, septicemia, hospital 
gangrene, etc. It was in March, 1865, that 
he first used carbolic acid—a very crude 
form of it, German creosote—for a com- 
pound fracture. In May of the following 
year he had his first great and unmistak- 
able success with it; and in 1867 he pub- 
lished in the Lancet his paper “On a New 
Method of Treating Compound Fracture, 
Abscess, etc., with Observations on the Con- 
ditions of Suppuration.” 

To the history of the antiseptic method 
Sir Rickman Godlee gives about half of his 
book; and it is not too much. What he 


*Lord Lister. By Sir Rickman Godlee. 


The Macmillan Company. 





Books From Abroad 


Reviewed by Ralph Wigmore 


has written will abide so long as the world 
cares for the art of healing. Here we 
have the whole thing, full length, once and 
for all. In 1869 Syme resigned the Pro- 
fessorship of Clinical Surgery in Edin- 
burgh, and Lister was appointed to it. 
These years in Edinburgh, from 1869 to 
1877, were probably the happiest time of 
his life. He was at the height of his fame; 
he had such a multitude of students as only 
Edinburgh could give him; the whole world 
was praising his work. Then in 1877 he 
exchanged the Edinburgh professorship 
for a little professorship at King’s College, 
London, the Edinburgh tradition for the 
London tradition, or want of tradition, and 
the love of all Edinburgh for the dull half- 
hearted welcome that London offered him. 

It must have involved a great wrench, 
and Sir Rickman Godlee, writing of lesser 
hopes and purposes which helped to decide 
this choice, goes on to say: “But there was 
a stronger, indeed an overpowering, argu- 
ment in favor of the move.” 
now a man with a mission. 


Lister was 
The antiseptic 
doctrine had been accepted in every part 
of the world that counted, except London, 
where alone it made but little way. The 
importance of converting the greatest cen- 
ter of learning and influence in England 
justified almost any sacrifice, and it seemed 
as if the only way of convincing London- 
ers was to let them see how he actually 
carried out the treatment himself, and the 
results he was able to obtain. He could 
bear to wait for the final victory over 
London, and he did not have to wait long. 
What was harder to bear was the dismal 
smallness of his class, and the sense that 
London students cared only to scrape 
through examinations. Another misery was 
the ill-management of the hospital, and 
the hard stupidity of some of the sisters: 
but the worst was the helpless sense that 
things were all wrong. He won at last, 
He had all the 
practice he cared to have; he took part in 
the administrative affairs of his profession; 
and gave help gladly to the London med- 
ical societies, speaking at their debates, 
and presiding over them. He was President 
of the Royal Society from 1895 to 1900; 
President of the 


won all down the line. 


3ritish Association in 
1896; he was raised to the peerage in 1897; 
and honors succeeded each other to the 
very end. 

After an illness in 1903, he very slowly 
began to lose hold of all the usual interests 
of life, and to become more and more in- 
firm and a recluse. He died on February 


10, 1912. 






Two Books on Turkey* 


Two books on Turkey in her relations 
with Germany during and after the War, 
have lately appeared, and are well worth 
reading. They are: “Crescent and lron 
Cross,” by E. F. Benson; and “Two War 
Years in Constantinople,” by Dr. Harry 
Stuermer, translated from the German by 
E. Allen and the Author. Both are in- 
teresting, but that of Dr. Stuermer is the 
more valuable. Mr. Benson’s theme is the 
cancer in the cancer’s grip—Turk preying 
upon Arab, Armenian, Greek and Jew, and 
the German preying on Turk. Dr. Stuermer 
began the War as a unit in a German regi- 
ment, and tells us of his experience of what 
Prussian regular officers are like. After 
three months on the Eastern front, he was 
invalided out of the Army, and proceeded 
in the Spring of 1915 to Constantinople as 
the representative of the Kélnische Zeitung. 
And here he saw the Young Turks in 
their true colors and his own countrymen 
at their worst. The crisis came to him 
over the Armenian deportations; it was 
precipitated by his wife (who is not a 
German, but a Czech). Passing one day 
along a street in Pera, Mme. Stuermer 
heard the groans of an Armenian inside 
a police station being tortured. She went 
home and cursed Germany to her husband’s 
face: “You are brutes, you Germans; mis- 
erable brutes, that you tolerate this from 
the Turks when you still have the country 
absolutely in your hands. You are cow- 
ardly brutes, and I will never set foot in 
your horrible country again. God, how I 
hate Germany!” “It was then,” Dr. 
Stuermer writes, “When my own wife, 
trembling and sobbing, in grief, rage, and 
disgust at such cowardliness, flung - this 
denunciation of Germany in my face, that 
I finally and absolutely broke with Ger- 
many. Unfortunately I had known only too 
long that it had to come.” Cowardliness is 
the vice of which throughout his book, Dr. 
Stuermer consistently accuses the Germans 
in their dealings with the Turkish govern- 
ment. Turkey and Germany, as is so often 
the case with accomplices in crime, are 
competing all the time in the exploitation 
of one another; and Dr. Stuermer confirms 
what we gather from other sources, that 
the Committee of Union and Progress are 
not getting the worst of the game. Germany 
destines Turkey to be her private economic 
domain; the Committee are determined to 
rid themselves of all Eutopean control, and 
make no fine distinctions between German 
and Entente interference. Dr. Stuermer 





*Two War Years in Constantinople. 
3y Dr. Harry Stuermer. Hodder and 
Stoughton. George H. Doran in America. 
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gives an amusing account of the consterna- 
tion produced in German circles in Con- 
stantinople by the notorious “language 
bill” voted by the Ottoman Chamber last 
year, which provided that after a year’s 
delay all business in Turkey of any official 
or legal kind, down to the bookkeeping of 
private firms, should be conducted exclu- 
sively in the Turkish language. What Dr. 
Stuermer tells us is confirmed by a perusal 
of articles in which this ordinance was 
commented upon at the time in the German 
press. Turk and German agree only in 
gambling away the present for the sake of 
a future of which each hopes to monopolize 
the benefit for himself. The Turk has been 
pouring out the blood of his countrymen in 
Dobrudja and Galicia in order that he may 
misrule as he pleases in Asia; the German 
has been pouring his gold into Turkey in 
order to be master of the mortgaged inher- 
itance of the Turk. Yet both blood and 
money will have been spent in vain, if not 
their hopes but ours are realized in the 
peace settlement and the non-Turkish lands 
and peoples of the Ottoman Empire are 
freed from the clutches of both their op- 
pressors. The present methods of this op- 
pression are scathingly exposed by Dr. 
Stuermer. His description of the food 
control in Turkey is enlightening, for when 
it is read in connection with his» character 
sketches of the Committee leaders—Talaat, 
Enver, and Djemal—it shows why the 
present government is not disposed towards 
peace. A quarter of the population of 
Turkey may have perished, but what does 
that matter to their rulers if they can 
monopolize the food supplies and dole them 
out at an exorbitant price to the survivors? 
The longer the War, the larger their bal- 
ances in their banks in Switzerland. 

Mr. Benson in his book shows us Ger- 
many accepting the abolition of the Capitu- 
lations, condoning the Armenian massacres, 
to the perdition of her soul and the ruin 
of her reputation, loading Turkey with 
munitions and plant and technical instruc- 
tion and loans, lauding her in sentimental 
articles and learned disquisitions—all for 
the hope of some distant glittering reward 
—while Turkey through its government 
snaps its fingers at Germany, enacts a 
language iaw shrewd enough to deal Ger- 
man enterprise a mortal blow. 


La Science Du Travail Et 


Son Organisation® 


The subject of industrial fatigue has only 
attracted general attention in this country 
owing to the War, but Mme. Iotekyo, a 
former teacher at the University of Brus- 
sels, has been engaged on it some fifteen 
years. Her book will be welcome to man- 
ufacturers and welfare-workers as well as 
to students of psycho-physiology. She at- 
tributes the extraordinary productiveness 


‘*La Science Du Travail Et Son Or- 
ganisation. Par Dr. J. Ioteyko. (Alcan.) 





of Belgium per head of the population to 
that country’s pioneer methods of industrial 
and technical teaching. Not the least in- 
teresting part of her book is devoted to 
these methods, including an account of the 
Université du Travail at Charleroi. Here 
began that system of re-education of mu- 
tilated persons which has since had such 
remarkable results when applied to War 
sufferers. The rest of the book deals with 
various aspects of the human machine, no- 
tably the comparative incidence of fatigue 
in the sexes, the appropriate nourishment, 
and the “speeding up” theories of the 
American Taylor. Of these theories she 
is somewhat critical, and urges further 
scientific study before they are applied gen- 
erally. The large number of maimed sol- 
diers, whose welfare after the War ought 
to be the first consideration of their coun- 
tries, should cause a great demand for this 
book. 


Le Rhin Francais Pendant 
La Revolution Et L’Empire* 


This book will be very useful at this 
time, since it gives the story of the Rhine 
provinces, and shows how the population, 
divided into nearly 100 petty States, always 
hated Prussia, and were well affected to- 
wards France and Austria; and how the 
territories flourished at first under French 
protection, and later under complete union, 
from 1792 until 1814. The moral is driven 
home, so to speak, by a reproduction of a 
map of 1798 showing how the left bank of 
the Rhine was organized in departments. 
The author, who is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Lille, does not attempt to answer 
the question whether the territories have 
gained by their change of masters. To do 
this a history of the territories themselves 
would be necessary, and such a history has 
only just been begun by the Germans, who 
alone possess the needful documents. M. 
Sagnac arranges his material admirably, and 
his lucid and picturesque style is worthy of 
the interest of his subject. 


Les Derniers Mousquetaires} 


Some months ago attention was called to 
the delightful book in which M. Nadaud 
celebrated the humors of Chignole, that 
amazing Paris gamin who took so kindly 
to his work in the French air service. Now 
M. Nadaud has risen triumphant over the 
perils which usually attach to sequels. Ev- 
eryone wanted more Chignole, and here he 
is again with his comrades Frangipane, 
Flagada, and Vieux Charles. It is the same 
Chignole, but a trifle graver and more re- 
sponsible, for is he not now married? In- 





*Le Rhin Francais Pendant La Revo- 
lution Et L’Empire. Par Ph. Sagnac. 
(Alcan. ) 


*Les Derniers Mousquetaires. 
Marcel Nadaud. ( Michel.) 
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Great joy of the mother-in-law, who has 
used her influence in the mater; byt 
Chignole is not reconciled to his new lot 
until the tenderest reason is sclosed. 
Enough to say that if it is a girl it will 
be christened Victoire, and if a boy Vieyx 
Charles. 


Three Centuries of Treaties 
of Peace and Their Teaching’ 


This book is of great value at the present 
time, when everyone is concerned with the 
rearrangement of the map of Europe after 
the War. Sir Walter’s legal training and 
judicial position as one of His Majesty's 
Lord Justices of Appeal renders him pe- 
culiarly fitted to treat this subject, and his 
work ought to be carefully read by all 
interested in the methods of post-war set- 
tlements. 

Sir Walter’s judicial analysis of these 
treaties points out the weak points which 
led to their abrogation. A good starting 
point is the Treaty of Westphalia (1648). 
It was the first international treaty recogni- 
tion of the balance of power as safeguarded 
by the liberty of nations and marked the 
beginning of that settled policy to resist 
any attempt at a hegemony of Europe, a 
policy which has never been abandoned, and 
which led to England’s entrance into the 
great War. 


We notice that not one of these treaties 
prevented the recurrence of evils which 
they were ostensibly intended to remedy. 
What is the explanation? Sir Walter puts 
his finger on the spot when he ascribes the 
failure to the leaving of some rankling 
source of injustice or of oppression which 
the passage of time could only intensify. 
In one part of Europe or another there has 
always been left an Alsace to sour the com- 
ity of nations. Sir Walter points out with 
great force the immense evils which flowed 
from the Congress of Vienna in sowing 
seeds of discord by handing over Norway 
to Sweden, creating an emasculated Polish 
State and leaving Italy under the misrule 
of petty despots. In each case it was a 
clear disregard of national feeling. He 
says it is almost a truism that the annexa- 
tion of an unwilling nationality, whether as 
subject or in forcible union with another 
nationality, gains in strength from its being 
ratified by a treaty. 





*Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace 
and Their Teaching. By Sir Walter 
George Frank Phillimore, Bart. John 
Murray. 
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The Sorry Tale 


A many-sided and amusingly thought- 
provoking piece of writing is this story, 
dictated, according to a world of reputable 
authority, through a ouija board by an 
Englishwoman of the seventeenth century. 
In recent years scores of great scientists 
and thinkers have boasted that they were 
thinning the walls between this world and 
the next by their researches into physical 
and psychic phenomenon and through the 
practices of the clan of spiritualists. Men 
like William Wallace and W. T. Stead— 
balanced thinkers, impartial scientific work- 
ers, men of affairs—have not hesitated to 
raise their voices in similar warnings and 
protests. Yet this book will find more 
readers among the frankly skeptical or the 
agnostic in matters spiritual than among 
the believers. And for those who approach 
it from this viewpoint there are many in- 
gratiating. amusing, imaginative, and even 
informative moments. 

Why, the agnostic will ask, should a 
soul that has lived so long in eternity 
choose to write a loosely-constructed, rather 
purposeless tale of the time of Christ? 
Was there nothing more important to re- 


Home Vegetables and Small Fruits. 
By Frances Duncan. Charles Scribner’s 
$1.40. 

With the greater than ever necessity for 
War gardens in the coming season, this 
book arrives to supply a vast amount of 
pertinent and valuable information. It is a 
comprehensive and clearly arranged guide 
to the whole subject of home vegetable 
growing with additional suggestions as to 
the production of the smaller, more easily 
raised fruits. 


Sons. 


Moral Values. By Walker Goodnow 
Everett. Henry Holt & Company. $2.50. 

Ethics is here treated as a science of 
values, enabling the reader to win for him- 
self a constructive view of the moral life. 
The abstractness that has characterized so 
much of ethical theory is corrected by a 
study of the concrete forms of good. A 
chapter on “The World of Values” pre- 
sents a fresh and original discussion of 
the significance for morality of all human 
interests. The narrow interpretation of the 
ethical life is thus broken down; the task 
of moral construction is shown to be as 
wide as the process of civilization. The 
technical problems that belong to the science 
of ethics are, however, not neglected. Im- 
portant theoretical issues are treated with 
uncompromising logic. 


port? The book opens with the birth of 
a son to Theia, a Greek dancer, cast off 
by the Emperor Tiberius, in a leper’s hut 
outside the walls of Bethlehem on the night 
of the Saviour’s birth. The adventures of 
the dancer and child, vividly named Hate, 
constitute the major portion of the ap- 
parently purposeless and meandering nar- 
rative. In the end, serving as a sort of 
resolution of the story, is a meeting between 
Hate and Jesus. Tiberius, learning of the 
boy’s birth and fearing wagging tongues, 
has him crucified with Jesus. Before he 
dies he talks with the Saviour and comes 
to believe in Love. 

Patience Worth’s style and diction is 
quite as strange, obscure, and inexplicable 
as her style of narrative. The light of no 
science, of poetry, nor even, we believe, of 
any belief of the cult of spiritualism, could 
make clear certain passages of the book. 
Some passages are pure words, torrents of 
almost childish. Her 
diction, too, is weirdly strange. But it 
seems not especially other-worldly. When 
Mr. Yost, who sponsors and edits the vol- 
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Book Briefs 


Evolution in Modern Thought. By 


Haeckel, 
Others. 


Thomson, Weismann and 


Anatol and Other Plays. 
Schnitzler. 


By Arthur 


Master Builder, The. Pillars of Society 
and Hedda Gabler. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Boni & Liveright. 


New and interesting issues in that popu- 
lar series of books, “The Modern Library,” 
a piece of work that is rapidly finding 
favor among the most discriminating read- 
ers. The choice of titles reveals the culti- 
vated taste of the editors, who are offering 
a wide range of the important modern lit- 
erary work. 


Less Familiar Kipling and Kiplingana. 
By G. F. Monkshood. E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $2.00. 

A book for Kipling lovers in that it 
comments on writings by and about Kipling 
that have had to be gathered from out-of- 
the way sources and now just made avail- 
able in accessible shape. 


Chess. By David A. Mitchell. 
Publishing Company. 50 cents. 


An admirable text-book for beginners 
arranged as it is in a clear, simple and 


Penn 


ume speaks of “verbal and syntactical pe- 
culiarities” he is speaking very solemnly 
and pompously about a trait which Patience 
Worth shares in common with children 
who have read too much and not too well. 

He would have done better to point to the 
peculiar effects of the writer’s style, the 
languid, tropical opulence, unrestrained 
jumble of sentences which for all their vio- 
lation of the rules of forceful language 
exercise a very potent spell; he might even 
have referred specifically to the part the 
“verbal peculiarities” play in obtaining this 
effect. There are moments in “The Sorry 
Tale”’—many of them, even considering its 
640 pages—of sensitive recording, memor- 
able description, and vivid emotional regis- 
try. They are the best things in it. 

Yes, there is entertainment and matter 
for speculation in this voltme fot those 
whose stability does not depend upon their 
belief in the other world nature of its 
For those who do—well, there are 
at least moments of disillusion. 


author. 


*The Sorry Tale. by Patience Worth. 
Henry ‘Holt & Company. $1.90. 


direct manner, and accompanied with nu- 
merous illustrative diagrams and scores of 
problems. The terms used in chess, thie 
standard laws of the game, the standard 
chess openings, elementary endings, the 
attack, problems, four-handed 
chess, a brief history of the game are all 
a part of the contents of the handy 16mo. 
manual. Accompanying the text is a front- 
ispiece portrait of the author. 


various 


Books and Persons. 
nett. 


By Arnold Ben- 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 


As Jacob Tonson, Mr. Bennett wrote 
epoch-making criticism of things and peo- 
ple literary in the years from 1908 to 1911. 
That was before Mr. Bennett became so 
assured of success that his best productive 
powers were more or less atrophied. His 
discussions in English papers of such themes 
as “Uglinesss in Fiction,’ “W. W. Jacobs 
and Aristophanes,” “Fiction and Litera- 
ture,” and his estimates of “French Pub- 
” “Anatole France” and “Marguerite 
Audoux,” were wonderfully fresh, bright 
with pungent wit, generous appreciation, 
and frank critical dissension. These essays, 
now collected, will make a book that lovers 
of real criticism will cherish. 


lishers, 
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Jewish Philanthropy. By Boris D. Bo- 
gen. The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


A complete exposition of the principles 
and methods of Jewish social service in 
the United States. 


Theory and Practice of Scientific Man- 
agement, The. By C. Bertrand Thomp- 
son. Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

From the professional viewpoint it is a 
very thorough exposition of the subject of 
scientific management. To students and 
business men it will present a complete 
work of explanation, information and in- 
struction. 


How to Build Mental Power. By Gren- 
ville Kleiser. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

To those who are seeking self-improve- 
ment during their spare time, this book 
will be infinitely valuable. Mr. Kleiser is 
well suited to write such a book because 
of his unusually wide experience in the 
education of young people in practical En- 
glish, public speaking and other subjects 
of the kind. As with most books of its 
kind, it contains many exercises to be tried 
by the pupil, and these will undoubtedly 
prove very beneficial to students. 


Vacation Journeys East and West. By 
David M. Steele. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

So many attempts at descriptive travel 
literature that it is 
pleasant to find one such book that is out 
of the ordinary. David M. Steele, the 
author-clergyman, has written a volume of 
discursive essays entitled “Vacation Jour- 
neys East and West,” which is superior to 
the ordinary, because of its keen observa- 
tions, its accurate facts, its delightful style, 
and its subtle humor. His style is that of 
a trained observer, with an eye for per- 
spective and a facile pen. He writes, as 
apparently he travels, with fine ease, with 
a rare degree of refinement. and a keen 
sense of discernment. Not only does he 
depict the things he saw, but he suggests 
in a subtle manner all things you feel you 
would have seen if you had been along. 


are commonplace 


Science and the Art of Teaching, The. 
By Daniel Wolford LaRue, Ph. D. 
American Book Company. $1.20. 

The reader or student who has had no 
introductory work in psychology will find 
the phases of this subject given here ex- 
tremely clear and practical! ; those who have 
had such work will appreciate this live, 
sensible review of the essentials. In show- 
ing the reader or student how to apply these 
psychological principles in developing the 
child’s mind and character, Professor La- 
Rue makes use of concrete examples, 
simple and practical experiments, and il- 
luminating questions. He constantly em- 
phasizes the fact that the greatest thing 


a teacher can do for his pupils is to teach 
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them to achieve independence, to economize 
time and energy and to learn how to study 
so as to educate themselves. 


Everyday English Composition. By 
Emma Miller Bolenius. American Book 
Company. 80 cents. 


The author's enthusiasm is contagious. 
She interweaves drill in the essentials of 
correct English with oral and written ex- 
pression in an ingenious and thoroughly 
practical way. The book stresses both ideas 
and form. There are over forty pages 
on “How to Get Ideas.” In the oral work 
there are sixty talks planned so that each 
pupil has a chance to express himself. Per- 
sonal poise, enunciation and pronunciation 
will receive constant attention. 

A noteworthy feature is the way in 
which letter-writing is taught in this book. 
The various kinds of letters, 
friendly, formal, informal, and letters of 
application are taken up. The style of 
letter is also treated under such headings 
as “Making Letters Interesting’—the sub- 
ject of letter-writing all at once, combining 
all the instruction in one chapter. the author 


business, 


wisely uses a progressive plan and takes up 
the different phases at different times. in 
this way, the study of letter-writing never 
becomes a bore to the pupil. 


Standard Arithmetics—A Three-Book 
Series. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph. D. 
Book One, first, third and 
fourth school years, 44 cents. Book Two, for 
Book 
Three, for seventh and eighth years, 56 
American Book Company. 


for second, 
fifth and sixth school years, 48 cents. 


cents. 


Conditions of living are so different now 


from what they were a few years ago that 


are needed in order to 
prepare the pupil for dealing with the real 
life. Hamilton’s Arithmetics 
were first published in 1908, and 
diately won This 
thoroughly up to date; its methods include 
not only those that have stood the trial of 
long use, but also many of the more modern 
plans which have stood the acid test. 

Simplicity and clearness of treatment are 
striking features of these books. They 
confine their teaching of arithmetic to that 
which is needed in everyday life and there- 
fore eliminate some of the topics which 
have long been stumbling 
blocks to the average pupil. 


new arithmetics 
business of 
imme- 
series is 


favor. new 


unnecessary 


Albert 
Book Com- 


New American History. By 
Bushnell Hart. American 
pany. $1.72. 


To announce the publication of a new 
history by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
of Harvard, is to challenge the attention 
of every progressive teacher of history 
This new volume appears at a particularly 
opportune time, when not merely the his- 
tory of the world is being re-made, but the 
future of this country is being endangered. 


It will help to clarify the studen:’ 
of the present and his belief in th 
by presenting an unusually graph! 
of the broad and manifold phas« 
great nation’s past. As Profes 
says in his preface: “I have at | 
to write about the things that cou 
scribe events which have aided t 
Americans; to set before my you 
trymen the ideal of true nation 
ness.” 
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Around the World With the Children 
—An Introduction to the study of Ge- 
ography. By Frank G. Carpenter 
ican Book Company. 60 cents. 


Amer- 


In this book Mr. Carpenter’s syn 
understanding of a child’s curiosit 
other children has enabled him to <escribe 
just the things that seem important to 
young people of nine or ten years 
or thereabouts. 

Through the magic of imagination, 
transports the pupils first to Eskimo-land 
and afterwards to eight other countries, 
Important geographical facts are taught by 
ieading the pupil to become acquainted with 
them through imaginary personal experi- 
ences. 


ithetic 
about 


f age, 


The games, sports, holidays, toys, dress, 
shops, home life and daily work of these 
peoples—Eskimos, Africans, Japanese. Chi- 
nese, Filipincs, American Indians, Arabs, 
Swiss and Dutch—are projected before the 
imagination of the pupil with the realism 
of a motion picture. 

“Around the World With the Children” 
is an introduction to the study of yeogra- 
phy and is intended to take the place of 
what is ordinarily known as “home geog- 
raphy.” 


Stories from “The Arabian Nights.” 
Cranford. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 


School editions of popular classics, clearly 
printed and carefully edited. 
umes for younger readers. 


Excellent vol- 


Indian Legends in Rhyme. By Grace 
Purdie Moon, Illustrated by Karl Moon. 
$1.50. 

Clever from the 

Suitable 


tales drawn 
treasure store of Indian legend. 


rhymes 
for school use. 


Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades, 
The. By J. Mace Andress. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 75 cents. 


A Riverside Educational Monograph, a 
excellent little handbook for the 
grade teacher, confronted by the problem 
of teaching hygiene. It will be recognized 
at once as a new and valuable help. 


most 


Stories of the Cave People. By Mary 
E. Marcy. Charles H. Kerr and Company. 
$1.00. 

A book for teachers that tells of the first 
men of history and their surroundings. 
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American Writers Popular in 


T is not to be controverted that 

America’s literary debt to Britain 

is far greater than Britain’s to America; 
for America has scarcely two centuries 
of conscious intellectual life behind it, 
while Britain has at least ten. But those 
who crossed the Atlantic to seek another 
world took with them much of which no 
emigration could rob them; they did not 
surrender their heritage of intellect and 
imagination; Shakespeare was theirs and 
Chaucer and Spenser, to name only the 
greatest. They carried with them the 
noble speech which, in days of fuller 
realization, they were to use in a manner 
worthy of its high traditions. The time 
would come when the new nation was to 
speak for itself, but no political repudiation 
was to aflect the continuity of mind and 
thought; there was no intellectual war- 
fare or severance; the literatures 
henceforward were to run on lines that, 
though separate, were yet almost parallel. 
Even in times when there has been political 
disagreement and mutual grudge, when 
Britain was disposed to be somewhat 
condescending and America to be resent- 
lully sensitive, the literature at its best 
met and overlapped, because art in its 
finer development always rises to a height 
that knows no borders, to a region of 
spiritual fellowship and unity. At the 
present day we find the two chief branches 
of the English-speaking world eager to 
receive whatever each has to offer; Britain 
welcomes gratefully the great things that 
\merica has to give, and America takes to 
herself with generous appreciation such 
things of beauty and wisdom as the old 
country can still produce. There is alliance 
now in the most literal form; but an alli- 
ice between those who care for whatever is 
good and true, in any form of art verbal 
or pictorial had always existed. Britons 
do not feel that they are reading a foreign 
product when they read standard American 
writers. They may feel this to a small 


two 


degree when the books are strictly local 
in their coloring and dialect; and yet a 
tale in broad Yankee dialect is hardly more 


remote to the average Briton than a 
‘ottish ‘“‘kailyard’’ story is to a South- 
ol-England man. But dialect and color 
are always secondary matters, only justi- 
ied if used for the presentment of that 
which is universal; human nature is the 
same beneath these guises, and it is the 
deeply human that is the true burden of 
igh literature. There are many American 
writers whose books appear on the shelves 


England 


By Arthur L. Salmon 


of a cultured Briton side by side with those 
of his own countrymen, with no hint of the 
alien about them. Britain has appropriated 
them with none of that narrow and 
senseless exclusiveness which leads Germany 
to claim Shakespeare as a German; the 
appropriation has been natural, spon- 
taneous, inevitable. It is simply a matter 
of appreciating. Coleridge once said that 
a book should truly belong to him who can 
understand and enjoy it; every true reader 
endorses this cordially, not as regards the 
morality of book-thieving, but in a more 
genial and thorough manner of annexation. 
At first, it is true, America had not a 
great deal to offer; she was busied in 
finding her soul and discovering its voice. 
But with Washington Irving and with 
Cooper the giving began in earnest. The 
two men were contemporaries, but entirely 
different in character; Irving, warm, eager, 
affectionate, met Britain more than half 
way and was loved at once; Cooper, 
reserved, suspicious, antagonistic, placed 
difficulties at least in the way of personal 
intercourse. Both men became personally 
known to Walter Scott; but, while he 
spoke of Irving as ‘fone of the best and 
pleasantest acquaintances I have made 
this many a day,”’ he obviously found the 
manners of Cooper a little difficult, though 
frankly acknowledging his genius. In 
those days the two were sometimes thought 
of as rivals—no American, however 
patriotic, would speak of them as ‘such 
to-day; and it must be confessed that 
Cooper was the more conscious of the awk- 


wardness. Scott had no literary jealousies.: 


At this time we still find Irving’s ‘“‘Sketch- 
Book” treasured on English bookshelves, 
while his ‘Rip Van Winkle’ and ‘Sleepy 
Hollow”? have become household words; 
and Cooper, at least in his Leatherstock- 
ing tales, is still beloved, not only by boys. 
Bryant, now perhaps’ undervalued, is 
probably as much appreciated in Britain 
as in the States; one or two of his lyrics 
find a place in most anthologies and deserve 
that place. But in the matter of American 
poetry it cannot be doubted that the 
British critical verdict would be given in 
favor of Poe, as standing higher for sheer 
genius than Bryant or Longfellow, Whit- 
man, Whittier or Lowell. Poe also has 
annexed the Continent; he was an immense 
power with French symbolists and natural- 
ists of a generation since. Such being the 
critical opinion, there can be little question 
that the popular taste would go in favor 
of Longfellow, whose works were at one 


time a fireside book in every English 
household, much fingered and dog’s-eared. 
The case may not be quite so now, but 
Longfellow retains much of his position; 
he is easily understood and loved by the 
many, and truly esteemed by the few who 
judge by higher standards. We do not 
place him with Wordsworth or even with 
Tennyson; he has not the deep thought 
and healing inspiration of the one nor the 
exquisite art of the other; but his writings 
have been a joy and a consolation to 
millions, and to many who in general do 
not care for poetry at all. It is certain also 
that Whittier has been greatly and widely 
appreciated among the British; he has 
spoken to the hearts of thousands who do 
not demand the finest artistic utterance. 
As regards Whitman, it seems that his 
reception among British readers was more 
eager and enthusiastic than with his 
own countrymen; we need only mention 
the names of W. M. Rossetti and J. A. 
Symonds to recall what English critics 
did for him, at a period when the greater 
literary conservatism of his own compatriots 
rendered them shy or disdainful. 

Of Lowell and Holmes as poets, of 
Willis and other smaller songsters, it is 
impossible to speak here. Lowell’s poetry 
made its mark undeniably, though not 
perhaps on the more critical of readers; 
but he retains his high position in Britain 
as himself one of the finest of critics and 
as a delightful essayist. Fitzgerald, by no 
means easy to please, compared him with 
Ste-Beuve, not to his disadvantage; and 
we know how deep was Leslie Stephen’s 
admiration and affection for the man as well 
as the writer. It is certain that many 
British readers would place Lowell by the 
side of Matthew Arnold, as one of the fore- 
most literary critics of the past generation; 
he was acute and discerning, broad-minded, 
learned, humorous. Personally, and as 
an author, he has been much loved in 
Britain. Holmes also, though we must 
deem him a smaller man, has been much 
valued across the Atlantic, more especially 
for his ever-charming ‘‘Autocrat”’ ; his novels 
were never greatly esteemed. There can 
be little doubt that the novelist whom a 
British critic would rank most highly 
among all of American birth, is Nathaniel 
Hawthorne; though for his short stories 
some few might place Poe even higher. 
Poe’s genius in this line must not indeed 
be slighted; but Hawthorne did things on 
a broader canvas, he had a deeper sense of 
the soul’s problems, he had a clearer pur- 
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pose, a finer perception of right and wrong; 
his prose style at its frequent best is ex- 
quisite. Not quite easy to understand as a 
personality, he was self-contained, shy, 
with a keen sensitive feeling for the dif- 
ferences between the two peoples; there 
were many more than he suspected ready 
to give him affection and sympathy, but 
his reserve was rarely to be _ broken. 
Though never exactly popular, his position 
today is assured; when we speak of English 
literature without discriminating between 
the product of either side of the Atlantic, 
we place Hawthorne high among its 
authentic glories. It is so.to some extent 
with Emerson, though his position is 
different. He has often been ranked with 
his great contemporary Carlyle, though 
in truth the divergences were more notable 
than the agreements; broadly we may say 
that the one was optimist where the other 
was pessimist —the one calm, equable, rest- 
ful, the other stormy, gusty, petulant. 
Through the influence of the Belgian 
Maeterlinck there has been some recent 
revival of Emerson, but he has always 
been a comfort and satisfaction to 
many, though his philosophy was 
rather the pouring forth of aphorisms, 
maxims, terse sentences of wisdom some- 
times disjointed, than a formalized scheme 
such as those of Bergson or Eucken. 
There is just a little in Emerson that may 
suggest Nietzsche, but it is the better 
Nietzsche, not the half-frenzied fulminator, 
the destructive hater of meekness and 
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self-surrender. Another, partly akin to 
Emerson, who is much loved by many 
British readers, is Thoreau, whose ‘‘Walden”’ 
finds a place on most self-respecting book- 
shelves in the Old Home; he stands 
natu-ally beside writers such as Jefferies 
and Borrow, though so entirely unlike 
either. His niche is indeed a unique one; 
there is no one exactly like him; he 
provokes and satisfies in almost equal 
degrees, by the beauty and sincerity of 
his thought as by his occasional perverse- 
ness. Herman Melville also is not un- 
known to the affections of British readers; 
while a quieter and more recent writer, 
John Burroughs, has won his way to many 
hearts. But when we come to contempo- 
raries it is difficult to speak; and before 
reference to any fiction of the present day 
something should be said of a book, great 
in itself and in its results, which gained 
immediate possession of the British public, 
such as no American book had before or 
since. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is a work at 
which critics on both sides of the ocean 
may sometimes sneer; but it was great 
in purpose, partly great in performance, 
wholly great in its consequences. Popularly 
the book made the two peoples feel as one; 
it caused millions of hearts to throb with 
one accord, and the writing that does this 
cannot be thrust on-one side as of little 
importance. But we will admit that 
America has given us finer artists in fiction 
than Mrs. Stowe. In this sense it would 
be impossible to name her, for instance, 


One Summer 
By Janet Griffin 


NE summer out of life—so brief a time 


by the side of the late Henry James 
towards whom all [Britons turned with 
loving gratitude when, in a dark hour of 
their experience, he naturalized himself as 
one of the mother-race.. Not cl issing Poe 
as exactly a novelist, it seems {)at Henry 
James must stand by the side of !awthorne 
possibly higher in sheer intellec( if lower 
in beauty of style and clarity. The 
philosophy of his famous brother has 
reached a smaller circle, but has won that 
securely. Mr. Howells also is no stranger 
among those who care for distinguished 
fiction; while Mr. R. W. Chambers, Miss 
Edith Wharton, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
are only a few among many whom Britain 
has welcomed with the warmest admiration, 
It is dangerous to touch on living writers, 
for contemporary estimates are so apt to 
be illusive, and the names of some here 
omitted for reasons of space may perhaps 
deserve mention as entirely as any. 
Enough has been said to prove the point 
that, however writers on different sides 
of the ocean may diverge in tone and color, 
there is really no nationality in the sense 
of separation. Literature at its best is 
indivisible; and, allied as we are now in 
the sterner purposes of.a united effort for 
one object, we were allied before even more 
closely, with a unity for which we fear no 
future friction, by the writings of those who 
are equally at home among all English- 
speaking peoples. 


To set apart for meanings full and deep: 


To hold aloft, above all song or rhyme— 


Like some rare jewel preciously to keep! 


Yet I did see a summer long ago, 


One winsome season, like to none I knew; 
The paths were beaten gold; each rose did grow 
To scent a wind that straight from heaven blew. 


There was a voice, a dearly tender face— 

Why have the years such costly tribute paid? 
One summer out of life—a fleeting space: 

Yet of that summer hath my life been made! 





Dusk 


By Will F. Griffin 


lhe Polestar swinging low, a lamp in the distant sky. And O, the golden story their echoed tolling tells! 
The road far-reaching, winding; yonder a stagnant moor: Far thro’ the years come stealing out of the Land of Then, 
[he afterglow of sunset—and twilight is at the door. The dreams of youth—the cherished dreams I never shall dream 


O ER the valley a mist; from the wood a wailing cry; Deep in my soul the music rings with the vesper bells— 


By Henry Meade Bland 


(Lines dedicated to Jack London, Author and Traveler) 


I loiter where the skies are blue; And keep the track where the dread few 
And, te my fiery untamed zest, Of traveled mortals gently rest. 
No land can be too strange or new: To be Columbus I would sue, 
And who shall bid me stay, yea who? And hold his way, nor would I rue 
When on my far path [ am whirled? To walk where Saturn’s rings are curled: 
For I am Canim, the Canoe, For I am Canim, the Canoe, 
And my wild trail is all the world. My trail, the flaming, starry world! 


I TRAVEL east, I travel west, I would be great Ulysses’ guest, 


The Drear White Silence likes me best 
When in his fastness I am due; 
I hurry feverish onward lest L’Envo1 
Some happy isle I may not woo; 
I tramp the Tropic through and through, And I hold him forever true 
O’er Sands where Orient seas are hurled; Whose onward flag is never furled— 
For I am Canim, the Canoe, Am I not Canim, the Canoe, 
And my far trail is all the world. And is my trail not all the world? 


*Canim was a famous Esquimaux traveler the theme of a short story by Jack London. 


Thinking of You 


By Estelle Duclo 


Whate’er my hands may find to do, That only I may see—may hear;— 
A low, sweet song will have its way, Ah, how my soul and being long 
All made of you, my dear, of you. For you, just you, thro’ hope and fear! 


FF. dawn till dark, thro’ all the day, Yea, hidden light and silent song, 


Each morning gives it back to me, I gaze and listen all alone, 
From out the mystic Land of Sleep; And dream a dream of ecstasy, 
And when the Night comes o’er the sea, That you will some day be my own— 
You are as light upon the deep: A living light and song to me. 

















New York's Recent Offerings 
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ISS LAURETTE TAYLOR has 
M often wanted to play Shakespeare. 
It has been one of her dreams that 

has sustained her through many hundred 
evenings playing “Peg O’ My Heart,” and 
other Hartley-Mannered plays. At last her 
ambition has been gratified! She has just 
given a special matinee, foisting upon an ex- 


pectant public, her conception of Katharina 
in the carved-up version of “The Taming of 


the Shrew,”’ Booth used; of Juliet in the 
famed Balcony Scene (and such scenery, with 
real spring flowers, and walls to scale, and 
balcony worthy of a bishop in a cathedral) ; 
and finally of Portia,with the ghosts of Ellen 
Terry and of Edith Wynne Matthison hover- 
ing near. It was an ambitious attempt, 
more to be honored than to be observed. 


Laurette Taylor 
In Shakesperean Roles 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Miss Taylor gave us a Katherine, which 
knew not the high-spirited breeding of 
Ada Rehan; she gave us a Juliet, with an 
Irish accent which made us think Lady 
Gregory might have re-written the scene— 
and the Gaelic sound of her Juliet was 
accompanied by an ill-tempoed Romeo of 
Jose Ruben. Then there was the trial 
scene in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ with 
a reading of ‘The Quality of Mercy” 
speech which accented all the wrong 
syllables, but which at least gave us the 
hope that Mr. O. P. Heggie, as Shylock, 
might some day receive further training 
in Shakespeare, so commendably had he 
begun. 

Our eyes were opened by this afternoon 
with Shakespeare. It was a performance 
of athletic possibilities. Mr. Shelley Hull, 
as Petruchio, tamed Katherine in several 
rounds. Ruben, as Romeo, sprawled among 
flower-pots, like love among the ruins. 
And when the Duke of Venice in ‘The 
Merchant” came upon the scene, he recalled 
Chu Chin Chow. It certainly was an ill- 
starred afternoon. 

With one exception. Miss Taylor made a 
speech toward the close—one to wring the 
heart of any critic. She told us of her 
ambitions; she outlined her determination 
to overcome her accent, and some day to 
compete with the best; she laid bare her 
fear that, in preparing, had she taken the 
suggestions of all those who had played 
in Shakespeare before her, there would 
have been no zest left to the venture. 
She was groping, so she said, and she 
threw herself on the tender mercies of the 
crowd. 

We respect Miss Taylor for her venture; 
we cannot respect the venture. We can 
but hold the afternoon up as a warning. 
Is the art of acting passing? Should we not 
become!as concerned about the preserva- 


tion of the type as we are about the pres- 
ervation of the North American Indian 
and the Buffalo. What shall we do with 
such splendid spirit as moved Miss Taylor? 
Mary Anderson stepped from oblivion 
into Juliet. It is difficult for many to do 
that. What Miss Taylor should have done 
was this: out of the fullness of her ambition 
to be generous; to say to her public—‘“] 
have attained your love, and have been 
given wealth and reputation through a 
power in me best seen in such parts as 








Laura Hope Crews 
In “A Pair of Petticoats” 
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Peg. 1 want now to begin over again— 
to learn Shakespeare from the bottom rung 
up. I will play in Shakespeare with those 
who have the traditions of blank verse— 
slay Nerissa to Miss Matthison’s Portia, 
for the henefit of her training; play Celia 
to someone else’s Rosalind. And then some 
day I will give you my well-considered 
Katheri? and Juliet and Portia.” For, 
defy tradition as you will, Miss Taylor, 
it is dangerous to defy Shakespeare! 


An Ibsen Season 


Madame Nazimova’s season in Ibsen 
augurs well, to judge by the send-off she 
received in “The Wild Duck,” which has 
recently been seen in New York for the 
first time in English. Mr. Arthur Hopkins 
announced some while ago that this actress 
would, after her initial production, give 
us in succession “Hedda Gabler,” “A 
Doll’s House” and “The Master Builder,” 
in all of which we have seen her. We re- 
member some years ago witnessing her 
play in these typical Ibsen dramas, when 
she was a Russian adherent of Orleneff. 
Since that time, while we do not believe 
she has understood any better the central 
ideas of the Norwegian dramatist, she has 
advanced in external suggestiveness. The 
difference between Nazimova in the roles 
of Nora, Hedda and Hilda, and in little 
Hedwig of “The Wild Duck,” is the 
difference which lies between a conscious 
sex problem in the first three and an un- 
conscious sensitiveness of a child still in 
adolescence. 

“The Wild Duck’ is one of Ibsen's 
poetic, realistic dramas. In its philosophy 
itrepresents the dramatist as disgusted with 
himself. So we have a cartoon of Ibsen 
by himself in the characters of Gregers 
Werle, who goes about the world tearing 
down the ideals of others: and in Dr. 
Relling, who believes that the world cannot 
exist without the creation of the “‘life- 
illusion.” Into such a household as that 
of Hedwig, who lives with her ill-fated 
parents, and her very feeble-minded grand- 
father, such ideas come like bombs, and 
while the effect of these ideas is to open the 
eyes of a married couple existing on lies 
which bring them contentment, the effect 
on Hedwig is disastrous. The tragedy of 
this symbolical treatment of Ibsen’s pet 
theme—that life must spell Truth or 
nothing—is concentrated on one of the 
lrailest little characters the Norwegian 
ever created. Hedwig is played with that 
dazed psychology which overwhelms all 
children when events are happening which 
they cannot quite grasp in meaning. 
Nazimova never gave a better or more 
original reading of a part. And she had 
the advantage of having in her support 
a splendid Hialmar Ekdal in Mr. Lionel 
Atwill, and equally as excellent a Gina, 
in Miss Amy Veness. 

It is a pleasure seeing an Ibsen play 
toward the end of a season which has 
been replete with dramas ill-constructed 
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and ill-conceived. Should one mention to 
the average playwright that there is such 
a thing in drama as an active past, he 
would not understand, or he would think 
the remark too high brow for considera- 
tion. From the moment the curtain rose 
on “The Wild Duck,” the electric vitality 
of the past in the lives of the few persons 
concerned in this drama was made apparent. 
Ibsen’s dramas are all consequences of an 
active past. That is their crispness which 
keeps the intellect of the audience alert. 
It is half the pleasure of ‘‘The Wild Duck,”’ 
and certainly the main motivation of 
“A Doll’s House’? and ‘Hedda Gabler.” 


Seeing the Bible on the Stage 


Mr. Stuart Walker has done a great 
service in putting the Book of Job on the 
stage. It is not the first time it has been 
done, but it has never been done better, nor 
with more impressive effect. Ashis Narrators, 
he secured Miss Margaret Mower and Miss 
Judith Lowry, whose readings were well 
toned. And his Job was Mr. George Gaul, 
who possessed the necessary variation of 
tone to suggest the varving moods of Job 
in the thrashing out of his philosophy 
amidst his suffering. The least impressive 
figure was Elihu, in the person of Mr. 
Walter Hampden; and the unseen Voice out 
of the Whirlwind was Mr. David Bispham, 
who could not overcome the inadequate 
acoustic properties of the theatre. The Three 
Comforters were well done, though some of 
their text, as well as some of that given to 
Job, might have been cut. 

Those who would study the Book of 
Job dramatically cannot well do without 
the arrangement made by Dr. Moulton. 
In his order and arrangement there becomes 
evident a drama as closely developed and 
as consistently progressive in its theology 
as the morality play of “Everyman.” 
A reading of the latter impresses us with 
the shedding of the physical envelope of 
the human man, and the slow assumption 
of the spiritual garniture of the soul, 
on the last journey. Here, in Job, we have 
the ordeal by physical pain, looked at from 
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every point of view. But there is no 
comfort to be found when Eliphaz, Bilbad 
and Zophar try to explain the ways of the 
Lord according to their philosophies. The 
ways of the Lord must be made manifest 
through the faith of man within. The 
drama on the stage emphasized this. 
In its scene, and in its music, Mr. Walker’s 
production was impressive, and a contribu- 
tion to the season. 


A Pair of Impertinent Comedies 

Mr. Cyril Harcourt’s new play, “A Pair 
of Petticoats,’’ has a decided tinge of the 
war about it. It likewise has some of the 
impertinent freshness about it which 
characterized his “A Pair of Silk Stockings” 
which regaled audiences at the Little 
Theatre several seasons ago. The latest 
is not as full of lingerie as the former, but 
it shows Mr. Harcourt as still interested 
in the small details of femininity all women 
theatregoers enjoy. Its main theme seems 
to be to exploit the kind of casual romances 
now in vogue in London, when the soldier 
returns home on leave, and is romantically 
besieged by every pretty girl and every 
clever widow or “‘near’’ widow there may 
happen to be at hand. Mr. Harcourt 
himself appears as a Captain on leave, with 
a cork leg and a glass eye, but still on duty 
with the ladies. And Miss Laura Hope 
Crews, as one Mrs. Rockingham, serves 
to upset a little romance between a young 
captain and a Red Cross Miss Carew, which 
romance is in the end set fairly sailing by a 
Royal Navy Commander in the pleasing 
person of Mr. Norman Trevor. In the 
course of the story, Mr. Harcourt, the 
dramatist, writes many naughty, laughable 
lines, and injects into his dialogue several 
buncum remarks about the United States 
as an Ally of England, to please -the 
audience. There is no sincerity in the 
piece: it is artificial, but not in the best 
sense. But it is well acted. In fact, 
the price of admission is worth paying to 
study Mr. George Giddens as an irascible 
old General whose only duty is to lick 
stamps on letters at the War Office. There 





From “ The Book of Job” 
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is more spice to stockings than to pet- 
ticoats, if Mr. Harcourt’s two comedies 
are to be compared. 


A Middle-Aged Romance 


Mr. Louis Evan Shipman’s “The Foun- 
tain of Youth” may be described as a 
middle-aged romance to suit a middle-aged 
actor. The play serves as a vehicle for 
Henry Miller, who has just opened his 
new theatre in New York, and has sur- 
rounded himself with an adequate company 
for an evening’s slight entertainment. 
The theatre is much to be preferred to the 
play—tasteful in most respects, and its 
reticent color restful to the eye. The cast, 
too, is pleasing, for one could look a long 
while among our stock of actresses and 
fail to find as handsome a trio as Miss 
Hilda Spong. Miss Lucile Watson and 
Miss Olive Tell. Nor could Mr. Miller 
have asked for more adequate support 
than he got from Mr. Funk Kemble Cooper. 
But the play is a mere thistle ball of wit 
and meaning, and consists mainly of long- 
winded opportunities for Mr. Miller to 
discant on the fountain of youth. Fortu- 
nately, history has failed to record the 
philosophies which Ponce de Leon must 
have uttered to those who went with him 
on the ill-starred expedition after the 


eternal springs of youth. But Mr. Ship- 
man has given us enough idea of what those 
philosophies must have been to make us 
thankful that certain dull pages of history 
have been lost. In the instance of the 
play, Gerald Place returns to New York, 
after twenty years’ absence, to find things 
changed, and with a determination not 
to recognize the change. He is fabulously 
rich, and seems willing to spend any amount 
of money to see others happy. He is just 
such a guardian many a matinee girl would 
like to have, and he dispenses his favor 
in a way to make everyone bless him, on and 
off thestage. Through the manipulations of 
the author, he finds his fountain of youth in 
a tail-end love scene, which gives a pleasant 
night-cap to an innocuous evening. 

Mr. Shipman has done better; his 
dialogue shows the skilled hand, though 
his brilliancy is labored, and his task of 
supplying a vehicle very evident. The 
best portions of the comedy were the 
scenes between Place and his physician- 
friend. Otherwise, the plottings were 
juvenile, and in the hands of a less skilled 
actor than Mr. Miller, would have spelled 
failure the very first week. A word of 
cordial commendation must be written 
for the scene, and for the stage direction 
of Mr. Bertram Harrison. 


Philadelphia Theatres 


By Harold P. Quicksall 


OLIERE isa rarity indeed in Amer- 
M ica. Except for an occasional visit 
of one of the New York French 
companies, works of the master are seldom 
seen on the Philadelphia stage. This con- 


dition is probably responsible for the full 
measure of enthusiasm with which Mr. and 


Lew Fields 


Mrs. Coburnwere greeted when they brought 
“Le Malade Imaginaire”’ to the Broad Street 
Theatre the latter part of April. 

The Coburns, as they are familiarly 
known to their admirers, deserve a large 
part of the credit for whatever measure of 
success the Moliere piece obtains, for time 
has passed swiftly and theatrical traditions 
have changed radically since the great 
Frenchman wrote and labored in the 
theatre. Readers of the play will recall 
instantly some of the difficulties of a modern 
production of “The Imaginary Invalid.” 
Those French phrases, for instance, which 
were intended to convey the condition of 
the invalid, how unmercifully he had 
been loaded with drugs and pummelled 
with the routine of the doctors, brought 
no jar to the French ears of Moliere’s 
day and are accepted in the France of 
today; but their English equivalents are 
impossible. This was no easy problem. 

Then there was the change in methods of 
acting and staging, the long speechesat which 
modern audiences might look askance, and 
the characterizations which, in view of thou- 
sands of imitators which have had their day 
since, are stale if not positively hackneyed. 

The difficulties in attempting to revive 
this play for the popular theatre must 
have appeared enormous even to zealous 
experts such as the Coburns. They staged 
it, at any rate, for a series of matinee 





performances during the run of “The 
Yellow Jacket” at the Harris Theatre 
last season, and subsequently the Piece 
ran for six weeks at the Harris Theatre, 
From this they felt justified in taking it 
on the road and, though their financial 
success may not have been great, they 
probably found some compensation in the 
high praise which must have grecied their 
artistic achievements everywhere. 

Most of the phrasing which wo 
distasteful to American ears has been 
removed bodily by the Coburns. ‘o carry 
the message for which Moliere chose words, 
they have substituted various bits of 
effective business such as showing the bed 
on the stage, and at the conclusion of each 
act bringing in Dr. Purgon, admirably 
played by John C. Hickey, and his chorus 
of assistants. The piece has been effectively 
staged, with simple rich hangings forming 
the sides of the invalid’s room, and the 
costuming, arranged by Mrs. Coburn, is 
beautiful and, according to the Lady Who 
Shares My Program, accurate. 

In the role of Argan, Mr. Coburn gives 
a really distinguished portrait. On his own 
shoulders he carries most of the more obvi- 
ous farcical elements of the piece—no small 
task—and he handles the cane episode, and 
the scene with his youngest daughter, with 
a fine quality of restraint and precise care. 
As Toinette, the piquant maid, Mrs. Coburn 
is admirable, too; while Albert Bruning, 
playing the part of Dr. Diaforius with ad- 
mirable ease and suavity, completes a trio 
of exceptional dramatic portraits. 

“The Imaginary Invalid,” in short, is 
a production which no lover of the literary 
drama should fail to see. More than that, 
as the Coburns have presented it, this 
Moliere revival is a capital entertainment 
for anyone who has an atom of respect for 
the old, or a single instinct which responds 
to the call of the theatre. 

And the Coburns, by the way, are 
artists who must be watched. They rank 
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From “The Cohan Revue™ 


among the most conscientious workers 
of the theatre; they have laid out a big 
and serious program. The day is not far 
distant when their name will be as dis- 
tinctly a guarantee of a good play, well 
acted, as the names of George Arliss, 
Mrs. Fiske or Arnold Daly. 


* * » 


At the Chestnut Street Opera House, on 
April 22, Joseph Weber and Lou Fields, 
whose names have been familiar to admirers 
of low comedy for two generations, again 
joined forces, after a separation of six 
years, in a revue called, appropriately 
enough, ‘Back Again.’’ The book of this 
piece was written by George V. Hobart 
and Frank Stammers (lyrics by Hobart) 
and the music by the prolific Louis Hirsch. 
Co-starring with the comedians are the 
Dolly Sisters, long headliners of the 
vaudeville stage and last season stars of a 
farce with musical and dancing interludes 
called ‘His Bridal Night.” 

Weber and Fields, as the whole theatrical 
world knows, hesitated for some time 
about their present return to the musical 
comedy stage on account of the fact that 
they felt obliged to continue in their 
familiar line of work as so-called ‘“German 
comedians.” But their fears were un- 
grounded. Weber and Fields are as 
thoroughly American as any performers 
on the stage. It is not German dialect 
that America fears and hates. It is the 
German spirit and no part of it is to be 
found in these men, in their work on the 
stage, or in their production. 

They are simply low comedians in whom 
the German elements is a matter of 


historical coincidence. They flourished 
at a time when the German comedian was 
enormously popular and with unexampled 
speed they became the most popular per- 
formers of this type. All the elements of 
their former successes are still to be found 
in their work. They are still to be ranked 
among the foremost exponents of low com- 
edy and the passage of years has robbed 
them of none of the tricks which lifted them 
to their present position in the theatrical 
world. They are only a little more mellow, 
a little more kindly, than at the time of 
their last appearance here at Keith’s. Some- 
thing of this seems to have been recognized 
by Hobart in the writing of the book. 

The functions of the Dolly Sisters in this 
entertainment are as usual, a matter of 
visual adornment. Pretty and ‘‘smart’’ 
these performers doubtless are; their 
dancing is graceful, without significance. 
But they are not actresses and their 
failure in ‘‘His Bridal Night” was a matter 
to be expected. In their present setting 
they are hard to surpass, however, they 
stand at one pole of the entertainment 
while the comedians stand at another. 

Olga Roller, June Walker, Alexander Clark, 
Earl Benham, Howard Langford and Percy 
Pollock are in the company—a series of 
names not so distinguished as Lillian Russell, 
Fay Templeton and William Collier—stars 
of the Weber and Fields Music Hall days 
who were reunited for the ‘‘Jubilee” in 1912, 
but likely to be someday. 


* * * 


“The Cohan Revue,” one of the most 
successful of the constantly increasing 
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number of annual musical travesties, 
is back at the Forrest Theatre. As usual, 
with this piece it is, in a measure, the joy 
of the initiated and the despair of the 
uninitiated. Those who have seen all the 
current offerings of the New York theatres 
will find no dull moment it. The 
shafts of travesty, wit and caricature 
spread hither and thither ceaselessly during 
its brief three hours. But for those who 
have not seen the new Broadway enter- 
tainments some of the wit will be lost. 

George M. Cohan, evidently realizing 
that his production meets this difficulty 
upon the road, has escaped it somewhat 
by making some of his scenes general in 
tone and purpose. David Belasco, for 
instance, is the object of many of his 
funniest scenes, and the whole purpose of 
these moments can be appreciated as well 
by thosewho have seen Belasco productions, 
of three or four years ago, as by those who 
are familiar with the latest. 

In Nora Bayes, this musical entertain- 
ment, of course, has a superior artist. 
She has glorified countless impossible 
vaudeville entertainments and in the 
same manner she can lend an additional 
lustre to the best efforts of George M. 
Cohan. There are several other performers 
in the company who are known to patrons 
of musical comedy. The most important 
of these are Charles Winninger, Charles 
Dow Clark,Frederic Santley, Lila Rhodes, 
Irving Fisher, Paul Nicholson, Fannie 
Steadman and Al Steadman, 


in 


Anna Wheaton 
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Undeniable evidence that Philadelphia 
is at last to be ranked among the “long 
run” cities of the country is to be found 
in the continued engagement of “The 
Man Who Came Back” at the Adelphi 
Theatre. This melodrama is_ notable 
among modern productions of its type, 
to be sure, for the skill with which it 
is written, staged and acted. It repre- 
sents the sanest and most rational type 
of modern melodrama, the melodrama 
which has resulted from the influence of 
the modern realistic drama. But there 
have been plays in this city in recent 
seasons of almost equal appeal, and 
they have lacked the “staging power” 
of “The Man Who Came Back.” War 
population and the new avidity for en- 
tertainment may be plausible explana- 
tions of the situation, but the fact 
remains that the piece is now in its 
twelfth week and is likely to remain 
several weeks more. 

Mary Nash is still playing the part of 
the young cabaret singer and Conrad 
Nagel is the prodigal. Both players sense 
the demands of the drama with an unusual 
degree of accuracy and play it with con- 
summate spirit. Clifford Dempsey, as the 
irate father, and Bennett Southard, as the 
secretary, are also fine examples of restraint 
and finished histrionic skill. From the 
acting standpoint the play is without a 
serious fault. 
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“Oh, Boy,” the Comstock Elliott and 
Gest “‘intimate musical comedy,” continues 
its engagement at the Lyric Theatre. 
Here indeed is a new type of entertain- 
ment, the best hope, it. would seem, that 
musical comedy is really one of the fine 
arts. It was an excellent thing for musical 
comedy to go into the Little Theatre 
business. All these productions which 
have come from New York’s tiny Princess 
Theatre have shown marks of a character 
which separates them completely from the 
usual run of musical comedy productions. 
There is a genuine flavor of wit to their 
books, a human lyric quality to the verses, 
and the spirit of youth penetrates their 
whole texture. 

Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse, one 
formerly a young architect and the other 
a paragrapher for a London newspaper, 
establish themselves, with this production, 
as easily the foremost librettists of their 
time. Anna Wheaton, who returned to 
this country only recently, after two years 
in London,. Marie Carroll, who comes from 
the Legitimate stage, Lynn Overmann 
and Hal Forde, take the leading roles 
with considerable skill. 


* * * 


“The Unmarried Mother” is the title 
of an entertainment based on the problem 
of “war babies” which is coming to the 
Walnut Street Theatre early next month. 
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A long line of unusual offeri 
offered at Keith’s Theatre 
month of May. Lady Duff Gor 
name has flashed upon a thous 
programs, is to head the bi 
of May 6 with a fashion show 
“Fleurette’s Dream at Peronn 
secondary headliner the Courtn 
are promised. 

During the week of May 13, Bessie 
McCoy Davis, widow of Richard Harding 
Davis, will offer a “Period Dan 
assisted by Merkyl and Thomas 
a sketch, “‘Married Via Wireless,” 
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another important item of the bill. Trixie 
Friganza, singing comedienne, will return 
after an: absence of several seasons in a 


series of songs and dances and the Kirk- 
smith sisters will present a musical act. 
The last week of the month will be 
distinguished by the appearance of Stella 
Mayhew, after a long absence, in character 
songs and comedy chatter and a new 
production called ‘Over Here,” 
Pat Rooney and Marion Bent. 
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ymes the announcement that Billie 
turke, after having failed on the 
the delightful Clare Kummer 
“The Rescuing Angel,” will 
continue her work in the photoplay with 
“Let's Get a Divorce” as her next release. 
The new film is described as ‘‘a comedy 
satire on incompatibility,” unfolding (still 
in the official phrasing) ‘‘a vein of comedy” 
developed in her recent photoplay, ‘‘Eve’s 
Daughter,”’ which has been used in a story 
written by Anita Loos and John Emerson 
especially for Miss Burke. So runs the 
tale of the efforts of the bright names of 
the art to please and elevate their public. 

But what is this “vein of comedy”’ 
developed in “Eve’s Daughter’ and the 
new ‘story’ designed by the famous firm 
of Loos and Emerson? 

Cyprienne Marcey, a wildly romantic 
child of France, finds the convent in which 
she has been educated a territory too 
restricted to suit her tastes. By way of 
diversion she indulges one flirtation after 
another with the result that the harrassed 
Mother Superior is delighted at the offer 
of middle-aged and respectable Henri de 
Prunelles, brother of Cyprienne’s best 
friend, to marry her. 

An author with some forty years to his 
credit, Henri understands the sprightly 
character of the girl and wins her immediate 
approbation by arranging a bogus clandes- 
tine elopement. With the connivance of 
the Mother Superior the affair is accom- 
plished famously, and the girl is happy 
in her new life until her husband, wearied 
by the breath of romance, attempts to 
settle again to his work and the routine 
of the comfortably married man of middle 
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By Harold P. Quicksall 
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age. Again, Cvprienne seeks diversion in 
a flirtation. This time it is her husband’s 
cousin. In the girl’s mind, at least, the 
matter becomes serious and Henri is 
astounded when she asks for a divorce. 
After consultation with his sister Henri 
agrees, gives the young couple his blessing, 
and proceeds to treat his cousin as 
Cyprienne’s husband-to-be. But why 
go further? 

And why could not Miss Loos, or Mr. 
Emerson, or the Paramount picture cor- 
poration, admit that they really went to 
the famous French play for their “‘story.”’ 
This is the stuff of which good pictures 
are made but these are not the methods of 
the best craftsmen, or, in fact, usually, of 
these collaborators who helped to make 
Douglas Fairbanks one of the movie's 
great ones. 

The picture, nevertheless, is a good one. 
Miss Burke’s term under the eye of Arthur 
Hopkins, short as it was, has borne results. 
Her stage manner is less simpering, her 
method is more concise and effective. She 
gives an impression of understanding 
where before she only meandered. And 
in her company are several players, notably, 
John Miltern, Armand Kalise, Helen 
Tracey and Pinna Nesbit, who sustain 
the spirit of the comedy. Joseph Kaufman, 
who directed Miss Ferguson’s production 
of ‘“The Song of Songs,”’ handled the details 
of production satisfactorily. 


* 





* 







* 


Before many days after this is written 
D. W. Griffith, creator of ‘‘The Birth of a 
Nation,”’ will present his new photodrama, 
“Hearts of the World” at the Garrick 
Theatre. This is Mr. Griffith’s third 
production in as many years. Since 
“The Birth of a Nation” he has been 
devoted to a policy of super-productions 
on historical subjects, which require ex- 
pensive months of laborious research in 





addition to all the accumulated labors of 
staging and direction. With each release 
Mr. Griffith, in other words, would like 
to stand the photoplay-going public on 
its head, if not for the purpose of jingling 
every copper out of its pockets then, at 
least, for the satisfaction of vividly im- 
pressing his art and his personality. 

In ‘Intolerance’ as all the world knows, 
Mr. Griffith failed to accomplish his pur- 
poses as fully as he expected. The Baby- 
lonian section of his story proved easily 
the most impressive picture episode since his 
own “Birth of a Nation’’and by all means 
the most gigantic piece of staging in the 
history of the theatre. Where Mr. Griffith 
failed was in his attempt to tell four stories, 
of four different periods of the world, 
simultaneously. His picture had_ the 
additional burden of a crusading thesis. 

In ‘Hearts of the World” Mr. Griffith 
has obviously learned most of the lessons 
of his previous production. This is a 
story of the trenches and life in a small 
French town behind the lines. For the 
actual plot the war is only a background. 
But much of the atmosphere of the film 
is what Griffith calls “first line trench 
stuff.” 

All of this material is massive and tre- 
mendously imposing. It is obvious that 
the makers of this picture risked their 
lives many times. Nowhere in the theatre 
has the nature and spirit of battle been 
more forcefully reflected. But once again, 
Mr. Griffith has lost control of his plot. 
He has not tried to do too much, as in 


“Intolerance,” but he constantly forgets 
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the dramatic thread which should bind 
the big war scenes together. It is just 
such a scenario as might be expected from 
the soul of a great director who had seen 
the war. Nevertheless, this is a film which 
no picture admirer should fail to witness. 

The two Gish sisters, Lillian and 
Dorothy, enact the roles of the two French 
girls, with a sincerity and force none of 
their previous work indicated they pos- 
sessed. Robert Harron, of course, is one of 
the coming young men of the films. As 
a realistic actor he has no equal in the 
celluloid today and he has never appeared 
to better advantage than here. 


* * * 


“With Neatness and Dispatch” is the 
title of the motion picture version of 
Kenneth L. Roberts’s story, ‘Breaking 
into Eden,” which has been produced 
by Metro with Francis X. Bushman and 
Beverly Bayne in the leading roles and 
will be presented early in the month at one 
of the central theatres under the control 
of the Stanley Company. 

This is a comedy in which both stars 
have abundant opportunities to utilize 
their best powers. Based upon the refusal 
of a maiden aunt to permit her two nieces 
to make the acquaintance of men, it 
develops into a series of really laughable 
farce situations. In the end a young man 
is inserted into the action as a supposedly 
reformed burglar. It is discovered that 
he had never been reformed because he had 
never been a burglar, and in the end he 
leaves the home of the man-hating aunt 
carrying a promise of marriage from her 
most engaging niece. 

This sort of production is much better 
suited to the talents of Bushman and 
Bayne than the Shakespearean plays they 
did about a year ago. And _ specially 
are their productions effective when they 
employ players of the quality of Frank 
Currier, Walter Miller, Hugh Jeffrey, 
Sylvia Arnold, Adelia Barker, John Charles, 
Arthur Housman and Sydney D’Albrook. 
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Of all the stars whom the Goldwyn 
picture corporation commands in-~ the 
motion picture field easily the most 
important are Madge Kennedy and Mae 
Marsh. Miss Marsh, of course, was known 
as a positive genius of the screen long 
before she went with Mr. Goldfish and his 
partners. Her fine talents were originally 
brought out by D. W. Griffith and ex- 
ploited with startling success in ‘The 
Birth of a Nation.” With Miss Kennedy 
it was a different tale. She came direct 


From “Hearts of the World” 


from the legitimate stage and like Elsie 
Ferguson—but unlike many others—she 
proved to possess precisely the talents 
necessary for work before the films. 

Irvin Cobb supplied the story for the 
latest picture in which Miss Marsh appears 
—‘The Face in the Dark.” What with its 
scenes in a bank, comedy such as the mis- 
takes made by a paying teller while he is 
busily peering through his glass case at a 
young woman, the explosion of a safe 


by burglars, the inevitable chase (in this 
case insignificant), and numerous reflections 
of the whole range of American society 
the picture has a wealth of incident, both 
dramatic and laughable, and is sufficiently 
startling to meet the demands of film 
melodrama. 

As the name suggests there «re also 
certain mystical elements in tle pro. 
duction but this is not accented 
much as it might be and the phot 
probably rest with the public on i's merits 
as a melodrama with a rich comedy strain, 
and the excellent acting of Miss Marsh, 
Niles Welch, Joseph Smiley and Donald 
Hall. The direction was done by Hobart 
Henley. 


ven so 
play will 


* * * 


Illustrative of the new ambition of the 
films actually to read life, no matter how 
crudely or naively, is “Tyrant Fear,” 
a new production in which Dorothy Dalton 
will soon be seen at one of the Stanley 
Theatres. In this play Miss Dalton 
pictures a woman, who, after living in the 
primitive conditions of the far North, 
submitted to indignity, insult and even 
cruelty out of personal fear and regard 
for the laws and customs of society. 

The daughter of a trapper, Allaine is 
given by her father to the woodsman 
who was able to offer most money for her 
hand. With him she lived a life of unending 
abuse, and ultimately was conveyed to 
another as one of the stakes in a gambling 
game. Her third owner took her to a 
disreputable dance hall where, as all men 
wished to make her their plaything, her 
spirit arose and ultimately asserted itself. 

This cannot by any means be called a 
worthy theme but it reveals, if consciously 
chosen, a worthy tendency. The method 
of its production is stagey and conventional, 
but the acting is spontaneous and forceful. 
Miss Dalton is assisted by Thurston Hall, 
one time a member of Philadelphia's 
Orpheum stock company, Melbourne Mac- 
Dowell, William Donklin, Lou Salter and 
Carmen Phillips. 
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of his duties as a leader.” He received the 
Legion of Honor decoration by reason 
of his important services in battle. His 
letters are particularly remarkable among 
all the many volumes of soldiers’ letters 
that have been published, English, French, 
Canadian, because of their deep religious 
feeling and his never faltering religious 
faith. Henry Bordeaux, the famous French 
novelist, who contributes a long introduc- 
tion to the book, ascribes to them fine lit- 
erary quality and unusual human worth, 
declaring that the volume is among “the 
books one returns to when one has received 
some deep wound in life and one seeks a 
discreet confidant who has experienced suf- 
fering,” and adds that Belmont’s letters 
“will especially be read by those who are 
anxious seekers after religious truth.” It 
is surely among the many anomalies of this 
devastating War that from a soldier at the 
front, constantly engaged in the works of 
warfare, should come a book filled with the 
messages that give comfort and healing to 
suffering and anxious souls. Captain Bel- 
mont was killed in action at the end of 
December, 1915, the third of the sons of 
his parents to be lost in battle. Another, 
the youngest and last, is also at the front, 
but at last accounts was still unhurt. 


Cadet Manual, The. By Major E. Z. 
Steever, U. S. A., and Major J. L. Frink, 
U.S. A. J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


The High School Volunteers of the 


United States is a national organization. ~ 
Its president is Hon. Newton D. Baker, | 
Secretary of War, and its executive com- | 


mittee is composed of Mr. George Creel, 
Mr. Howard Wheeler and other prominent 
men and noted educators. “The Cadet 
Manual” is the official handbook of the or- 


ganization. In the High School Volunteer | 
idea we have the most effective plan yet | 
devised for laying the foundation of a bet- | 


ter citizenship. 

Major Steever has taken universal mil- 
itary training out of the realm of theory. 
In Wyoming, among a people that couple 
militarism with cholera, he put through a 
scheme of high school training that won 
the confidence and support of a State. To- 
day there is not a man or woman in Wy- 
oming who does not urge the Steever plan 
upon the nation as “the one way out.” 
Parents, preachers, teachers, labor unions, 
pacifists, all at first opposed to it, saw their 
boys strengthened in body and _ mind, 
watched them slough off bad habits and 
acquire high standards of conduct, and 


grow into the best type of American citi- | 


zens. 

This book appears in an hour when the 
men and women of a full score of nations 
are giving their lives and fortunes that the 
world may give its answer to militarism. 
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Two years ago this direct teaching of cit- 


izenship was called Wyoming’s Answer to | 


Militarism. The light of these burning 
days has revealed it as the world’s answer 
to militarism. 

“The Cadet Manual” provides every aid 
to the introduction and successful admin- 
istration of this training. All the details 
have been carefully worked out in actual 
practice. It will produce better managed 
schools and better communities of young 
men. Its sole aim is better citizenship. With 
the approval of the Government and the 
War Department, every high school in the 
United States should take up the Steever 
plan, and lay the one safe foundation for 
the national defense of our great democracy. 
“The Cadet Manual” is indispensable to 
this work. 


Economic Causes of War, The. By 
Achille Lona. Charles H. Kerr & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

This traces the beginnings and progress 
of the development of international laws 
as affecting commerce. The attempt is 
made to show how “war, the temporary 
destruction of international law, was caused 


by growth of manufacturing interests | 
which could profit by the destruction of the | 
industries of other nations.” We do not | 
attempt to agree with the statements made | 


—they may interest those who follow the 
course of socialistic teachings closely. 


Leadership and Military Training. By | 


Lieut. Col. Lincoln C. Andrews, U. S. A. 


Commandant Officers’ Training Camp, | 


Camp Dix. Author of “Fundamentals ot 


Military Service.” J. B. Lippincott Com- | 


pany. $1.00. 


The most urgent demand of the day is 
for leadership—our army and our civil gov- | 


ernment must have leaders able and willing 


to perform this indispensable function— | 


and the quality must be developed in our 
raw material as rapidly and effectively as 
possible. Leadership is not only the indis- 
pensable quality to advancement, but to 
service as well. 

When every fifth man in our military 
forces must be a leader, is it not strange 
that there has never been a textbook on 
the subject? That there is one now, writ- 
ten by a man who has been ardentiy en- 
gaged is teaching its fundamental principles 
by precept and example in our largest train- 
ing camp for officers, is good news for 
men who wish to serve their country to the 
utmost of their ability, and for the country 
that must depend upon their work for its 
honor and safety. 

This is the only military book that even 
pretends to tell you how to be a food 
officer or non-com.; how to handle men 
so that they will accept you as their lead- 
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Read the Best Thoughts 
Before the People Today! 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua Movements have been recognized as on 
most powerful forces that influence public opinion and life today. 

Next to actual attendance, and especially in addition to it, is the pleas: 
profit derived from reading a lecture, sermon, or discussion, such as is 
lyceum and chautauqua audiences. 

This is possible by reading a magazine like THE LYCEUM WORLD, «hich 
comes to you every month with the best thoughts from the best men and worn on 
the lyceum platform. The discussions, articles, musical interpretations, and delates 
are from different angles and awaken thought, while they stimulate to higher 
activities in life. 

WE WILL MAKE YOU A PRESENT! To induce you to give this magazine 
a trial, we will send you a booklet full of advice of the best kind, showing the way 
to the best results, and highest success in life. It is entitled “THE VOYAGE 
OF LIFE.” We give this free, to all who subscribe through the ‘‘Book News 
Monthly,” and we agree to refund the money to all not satisfied. 


The Lyceum World 


Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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fered 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good times and hard times, is one which today is appreciated in every 
home where it enters, by every member of an intelligent family, because it brings 


INSTRUCTION, INSPIRATION and ENTERTAINMENT—twelve months 


‘for only $1.00. 


It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest 
discussions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. 
It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After-Dinner, Com- 
mencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter and Musician, 
while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which 
during the year will include subjects not discussed in such manner elsewhere. 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer 
Musician, Story-Teller? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best 
talent men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability and out-of-the- 
ordinary methods of presentation are especially demanded. Men and women 
with ability have come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. 
THE LYCEUM WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to 
help ‘discover’ such talent. If you want work of this kind, write a personal note 
to the editor when you send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and 
Delightful Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. 
The work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months 


without much effort. Teachers, minis- 
Our Special Offer 


ters and other professional men and wo- 
men are pleased to do this work, and 
The Lyceum World $ 00 
twelve numbers and e 
The Voyage of Life a 


many cultured people are wanted. 
Send Money Order, Express Order or One 


State your experience, time you can give, 
age, etc., and make application. 

Dollar Bill. If personal check is sent add 

10 cents for exchange. 


THE LYCEUM WORLD 


Dept. B. 


NOTE—No Free Copies. Samples sent 
for 15 cents or four copies for 50 cents. 


‘ Arthur E. Gringle 
j The Lyceum World, 4". 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 
Please send me a year’s subscrip- 
tion and ‘The Voyage of Life,”’ for 
which I herewith send you $1.00, to 


Indianapolis, Ind. the following address: 


NAME 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SALE IN THE 
WANAMAKER BOOK STORES 


(Kindly mention ‘“‘The Book News Monthly” when ordering) 


The Voice of Lincoln. 
amaker. $2.50" 


By R. M. Wan- 


My Poultry Day by Day. 
Gibson. $2.50. 


Use Your Government. 
Franc. $2.00. 


Wartime Control of Industry. By 
Howard L. Gray. $1.75. 


Credit of the Nations. 
Laughlin. $3.50. 


Home Help in Music Study. By 
Harriette Brower. $1.25. 


By Alfred 


By Alissa 


By Laurence 


My Empress. 
$2.50. 


By Marfa Mouchanow. 


Women and the Franchise. 
sephine Schain. $ .60. 


Over There with the Australians. 
By R. Hugh Knyvett. $1.50. 


By Boyd Cable. 


The Soul of the Soldier. 
Tiplady. $1.25. 


The Real Front. 
Chute. $1.50. 


Wartime Breads and Cakes. 
L. Handy. $ .75. 


Creating Capital. 
Lipman. $ .75. 


Sunset Canada. By Archie Cell. 
$3.50. 


By Jo- 


Front Lines. $1.50. 


By Thomas 


By Arthur Hunt 


By Frederick L. 


Foster on Auction. 
$2.00. 


By R. F. Foster. 


By Amy 


Dramatic Moments in American Di- 
plomacy. By Ralph Page. $1.25. 


Co-operation. 
$2.00. 


The History of South Africa. By 
Dorothea Fairbridge. $1.40. 


The Serbs: Guardian of the Gate. 
By R. G. Laffan. $2.25. 


Atlantic Narratives. Edited with In- 


troduction by Charles Swain Thomas. 
$1.00. 


By Emerson P. Harris. 


Men in War. 
$1.50. 


The Warfare of Today. By Paul 
Azan. $2.50. 


Airfare of Today and of the Future. 
By Edgar C. Middleton. $1.50. 


The Business of War. 
Marcosson. $1.50. 


Business Laws. By Thomas Conyngton. 
$4.00. 


Russia’s Agony. 
$4.80. 


Intuition. By Walter Newell Weston. 
$1.50. 


Great Britain at War. 
Farnol. $1.25. 


Blocking New Wars. 
Houston. $1.00. 


The Glory of the Trenches. 
ingsby Dawson. $1.00. 


The Father of a Soldier. 
Dawson. $1.00. 


By Andreas Latzko. 


By Isaac F. 


By Robert Wilton. 


By Jeffery 


By Herbert S. 


By Con- 


By W. J. 
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twenty-two years old. Those who conduct it like to 

think of it as a weekly visitor to ambitious writers, as 
a visitor who must not be pretentious, not dull, but friendly and 
helpful. Recognizing that writing may be an art, or a trade, or 
a profession—what the writer himself makes it—~THE EDITOR 
tries to tell writers, so far as such things may be taught, how to 
write stories, articles, verses and plays, etc. One thing it does, 
in a way that never has been equalled, is to bring to the atten- 
tion of writers news of all the opportunities to sell their work. 
News of current prize competitions is a weekly feature. Editori- 
als on copyright and authors’ literary property rights are fre- 
quent. 


P. C. Macfarlane says that THE EDITOR’S leading articles, 
which usually are written by Charles Leonard Moore, are the 
best essays on writing being published today. 


‘T" EDITOR is a weekly magazine for writers. It is 
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Diary of the Russian Revolution, a. 
By James L. Houghteling, Jr. $1.25. 


This story of the Russian Revolution of 


| March, 1917, is based partly on the actual 
| experience of the author—an eye-witness 
| —and partly on facts that are of record or 
| common knowledge in Petrograd and Mos. 


cow. lt is interesting to know what clever 


| and well-informed Russians were saying 


and thinking during this crucial epoch of 
their country’s history. The pcople with 
whom the author was associated, tliose who 
seized the helm of the freshly launched 
revolution and steered it, believed the sity. 
ation to be what this story depicts, Mr. 
Houghtelipg writes so easily of the Reyo- 


| lution as it progressed from day to day 
| that he makes one of the greatest events in 


modern history a very near and tangible 
rather than a remote affair. Among other 
things he says: 


“The century-long work of liberation was thi 
consummated in five days. The century-long cit 
work of building up the structure of a m¢ 
modern system of liberty, restrained and fo 
accommodated to the welfare of an ever- mé 
increasing majority and to the rights of ke 
all, cannot be accomplished so quickly, But 
| no one who has caught the spirit of the tor 
| Revolution can doubt that the up-building co 
| of such a system will be duly finished— hu 
| despite intervening disturbances—gener- tw 

ously, wisely and patriotically.” 


THE EDITOR has a department devoted to letters in which 
successful contemporary writers tell of the genesis, development 
and writing of certain of their published stories. 


A yearly subscription (52 weekly numbers) costs $3.00. A four 
months’ trial subscription costs $1.00. Single copies are $.10 each. 


THE EDITOR 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





er; how to arouse in your command the he 
enthusiasm, the persistency, that will give “N 


the discipline and morale that are the one The Furnishing of Your Garden ple 


aim of military training. Even experienced nit 


Salta cacaens 48 ape aoetindes or Lawn Is as Real as the Joy a 
of Cultivating It a 


have said: “It is the most helpful book 
I have ever read. 1 am a different officer | 
since I studied it.” | of 
Designed for beginners and for civilians 
who wish to know what military service | 
really is, it does not aim to take the place | 
of Service Manuals, but rather to explain 
the spirit of the service, the inner meaning | 
that renders all else of practical avail. It | 
will help you—or if you are beyond the | 
age of military service, that boy of yours— | 
to make good, to become a worthy and 
successful officer and leader of men. The 
army offers promotions by the hundred 
thousands today. Our men must win their | 
spurs, if the army is to be fit to meet the 
enemy and defeat him. This urgently 
needed book tells them how to do it. 


—and no garden or lawn is complete if it lacks the 
proper furnishings to give it something ofaclassicair. Ce 


Garden furniture is a very cement, another, in gray, being of 
notable feature of the Wanamaker crushed granite and gray cement. V1 
China Store. This year’s variety Flower pots, $3 to $31. the 
is the largest, so far. It comprises Flower boxes, $5 to $60. 
pieces suitable for practically all Bird baths on pedestals, $12 to 
kinds of gardens and lawns, from $75; without pedestals, $3.50 to Ga 
the tiniest patch of green to the $15. 
most formal and elaborately cul- Pedestals, $12 to $30. 
tivated tract. They are made of Benches, $15 to $45. 
weather-proof materials, one vari- Brass sundials, $5.50 to $15. 
ety in white being of a combina- Gazing globes, $7.50 to $25. de: 
tion of crushed marble and white Tables, $25 to $50. mi 
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army who wishes to help American soldiers 


& 
to an understanding of French. Every PHILADELPHIA 


soldier should have one of these bovuks. 


Take Me to France: A French Phrase 
Book for the American Soldier. By 
Claude Michelon, Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $1.00. 


A small book, correct, complete, com- 
pact, prepared by a man in the French 
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ant Bert Hall. The New Library. $1.50. 

War had been declared only two days 
between. France and Germany when Lieu- 
tenant Hall, then living in Paris, offered 
his services to France. He helped save 
Paris in the battle of the Marne, volun- 
teered December 14, 1914, for aerial service 
and became one of the ten original Amer- 
ican members of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
of whom he and Lieutenant William Thaw 
are the only survivors. In August, 1916, 
he went to Russia and Roumania, ¢o assist 
these nations in connection with their air 
forces, and gives an intimate acccunt of 
conditions in those countries. 

“Everyone thought Paris would fall in 
that first attack,” says Hall; “it was a 
blunder of Gen. Von Kluck’s that saved the 
city. He did not know how unprepared 
the french were, and instead of pushing on 
through he made a flank movement and 
circled around the city. This gave time for 
mobilization and reorganization of the allied 
forces, and they went out against the Ger- 
man line, which was forced to retreat to 
keep from being cut in two.” 

At the first opportunity his regiment 
took inventory of their numbers and dis- 
covered that out of three thousand eight 
hundred men who went into. battle only 
two hundred and thirty-six were left. 

General Joffre witnessed Lieut. Hall's 


first triumph over a German machine, a | 
heavy scout plane occupied by two Boches. | 


“My record to date is nine planes; not nine 
planes forced to descend,” he explains, “but 


nine in which I killed the aviators in mid- | erations have been influenced by the sur- 


air. A plane is considered brought down | 


when its pilot is killed.” 


For distinguished service Lieut. Hall 


has been awarded the medal of the Order | 


of St. George, the highest Russian honor, 
of which only eighty have been awarded, 
and which was personally conferred by 
Czar Nicholas four days before he was 
deposed; also the highest French honor, 
the Military Medal, the Croix de Guerre, 
with three palms; the Russian Order of St. 
Vladimir, which dates back to 1872; and 
the Roumanian Order of St. Stanislaus. 


With the Twenty-ninth Division in | 
A Chaplain’s Experiences. By | 
Rev. O. Creighton. Longmans, Green | 


Gallipoli. 


& Company. $1.25. 

A vivid narrative of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign by a man who took part in the effort 
made in the Dardanelles. It is a graphic 
description of what will remain a historic 


milestone in the history of the Great War. | 


Topography and Strategy in the War. 
By Douglas W. Johnson. Henry Holt 
& Company. $1.25. 

An analysis of the topography of each of 
the most important theatres of war, to- 


“En |’Air!” (In the Air). By Lieuten- | 








School Days 
Are THERMOS 
Lunch Kit Days 


A Thermos Lunch Kit in the hands of your child is both 


health insurance and accident insurance. 


It means pure, 


wholesome food prepared at home—and saves an added trip 
to and from home at lunch time avoiding the dangers of 


crossing streets. 


Thermos serves you right, food 
or drink, hot or cold, when, 
where and as you like. 


School kits are made in half- 


pint and pint sizes, prices from 
$2.75 to $5.00. 

In selecting yours see that it is 
plainly stamped Thermos. 


American Thermos Bottle Company 
Main Office: 35-37 West 31st Street, New York City 


Factories: Toronto, Can.; Norwich, Conn 


gether with a summary of the principal | 


campaigns, pointing out how military op- 


face features of the country. 


The underlying geographic reasons for | 


the routes of invasion selected by the 
German armies of the West, for the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality and for the fail- 
ure of the German efforts before Nancy 
and Verdun, are made clear. 


The remarkable skill of the Russian 
army in utilizing river and marsh barriers 
during their great retreat in 1915, the mil- 
itary obstructions retarding the Italian ad- 
vance, and the geographical key to the 


*»¢ Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 
their correspondence 
should inquire for Crane’s 
Ladies’ Nete Papers and 
Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


'Z. & W. M. CRANE 
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New Communion Sets for Army 


E have had these sets designed and made for us with 


the idea that they can be conveniently carried into 


hospitals, trenches or wherever necessary, and already a num- 


ber are on their way to the front. 


The entire set is contained in a small mahogany case 


fitted with a leather handle. 


The chalice and _ paten 


are of sterling silver, gold lined, and the flasks and 


wafer box are nickel silver, quadruple silver-plated. 


For the complete set and box the price is $60. 


(Jewelry Store, Chestnut and Thirteenth) 


JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 
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Allied failures in the Balkans and in Rou- 
mania, are among other topics discussed at 
length. 

The book aims to give to the reader a 
clear comprehension of the most impor- 
tant events in the War to date, and to pre- 
pare him for a fuller understanding of fu- 
ture campaigns. 

Some portions of the book which ap- 
peared in the “Geographical Review” (pub- 
lished by the American Geographical So- 
ciety) have been brought up to date. 


Cavalry of the Clouds. By Captain 
Alan Bott. (“Contact.”) Doubleday, Page 
& Company. $1.25. 


This is a remarkable narrative of adven- 
tures in the air. The author belonged to 
a flying squadron that was a terror to the 
Germans, because it held the record for 
daring and for losses inflicted. How they 
fought in the air above the trenches makes 
a thrilling story, and Captain Bott has told 
it with great effect. The book has been 
one of the best-selling books of the War. 


Little Grandmother of the 
Revolution, The. 
Blackwell. Little, 
$2.00. 


This comprises the reminiscences of 
Catherine Breshkovsky, whom Kerensky 
had liberated as one of the first acts mark- 
ing his, rule in disturbed Russia. What has 
been her later fate we do not know. But 


Russian 
Edited by Alice Stone 
Brown & Company. 
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at the time of her release she was seventy- 


three years of age and had not been free | 


from police surveillance since 
twenty-three. 


imprisonment with solitary confinement. 


In 1904 this famous woman visited Amer- | 


ica, where she found the sympathy of many 
supporters. It was her dream that Russia 
should be a republic, no longer under the 
domination of the Romanofis. 

The present volume permits her to tell 
her own story, and a wonderful story it is 
—it could have happened nowhere save in 
Russia. 


Belgium in War Time. By Comman- 
dant De Gerlacke De Gomecy. Trans- 
lated from the French edition by Bernard 
Miall. George H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


A striking history attaches to this volume. 


The book was published in October, 1915, | 


in the Norwegian and Swedish languages, | take up the anatomy of the human body, 


in Christiania and Stockholm under the 
title, “The Country That Will Not Die.” 
The present work was set up by Joseph van 
Melle, printer, of Brussels, attached during 
the war to the publishing house of Berger- 
Levrault. Printing was completed on the 
15th of June, 1916, by Berger-Levrault, at 
Nancy, after the fifth bombardment of the 
city. An authoritative volume indispensable 


to a clear understanding of the whole his- | 
tory, the position and the sufferings of | 
| prehensive index. 


Belgium. 


she was | 
As a child she had suffered | 








Nurse’s Service Digest. By Laurence © 
Humphrey. A manual of Nursing. First 
American Edition, revised and enlarged 
by Morton Reynolds, M. D. Menzies Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.00. 

This at an opportune moment 
when the demands of war call for thou- 7 
sands of graduate nurses and _ hospital 
aids or auxiliary nurses to care for the © 
wounded men of all nations. Dr. Hum- 4 
phrey is teacher of pathology and examiner 
in Medicine at Cambridge University, and © 
Dr. Reynolds, who has revised the Amer- = 
ican edition, has been practicing medicine 
in New York for thirty years, so that their } 
combined knowledge and experience has ‘ 
work that is invaluable to 
members of the nursing profession. Be- 
ginning with the general management of © 
the sick room, the chapters which follow ~ 


comes 


produced a 


diseases of the nervous system, the respita- 


| tory system, and diseases of various organs. — 


* 
a 


There is a chapter on fevers, another om 
children’s diseases, still others on wounds | 
and their complications, fractures, opera- 
tions, special surgical cases, and everything 
else including a chapter on cooking for % 
invalids. The illustrations are grouped to- = 
gether at the back of the book instead of @ 
breaking the text pages and there is a com- Es 
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